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TRAVEL 


South Pacific Adventure I 

Feb. 4, 1972-30 DAYS 

TAHITI 

FIJI ISLANDS 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW GUINEA 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 
THE HEBRIDES 
HAWAII 

20,000 miles of South Pacific Highlights 


COME WITH US TO THE 
BIBLE LANDS 

Ninth Annual Tour 
Feb. 1 4 to Feb. 23, 1 972 

Bible Lecturers: 

DR. JOHN G. BALYO 

Cedar Hill Baptist Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DR. WILBUR C. ROOKE 

Euclid-Nottingham Baptist Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 

$599 from New York 

—All expense paid— 


HAWAII 

FOUR COLORFUL ISLANDS 

Hawaii-Maui-Kauai-Oahu 

DEPARTS FIRST MONDAY 
EVERY MONTH 
10 ENCHANTING DAYS 

Includes 

First-class hotels 
Comprehensive sightseeing 
Most meals 
Transfers 

Plus Optional Extension 

Low sensible rates from 
ALL major U.S. cities 

Write for colorful brochure 



CHINA-1972 

First Christian Tour to 
Mainland China 

SHANGHAI, Largest City 
PEKING, Capital City 
CANTON, Most Modern City 

GREAT WALL OF CHINA 

PLUS: Hong Kong, Manila, 
Taiwan, Japan, Hawaii 

Space will be reserved on a “first come—first 
served" basis. Tour members on the waiting list 
will be notified immediately the moment we are 
advised by the officials of the People's Republic 
of China that tourism may begin. At this time, the 
complete details of the program will be advised 
to members. 


CHRISTMAS IN 
BETHLEHEM TOUR 

Dec. 20 to 29, 1971,10 days 
$599 from New York 

Special arrangements have been made for par¬ 
ticipants on this tour to be in Bethlehem on 
Christmas Eve and to participate in the annual 
Christmas Service at Shepherd’s Field in 
Bethlehem. 


HOLY LAND SPECIAL 

For Pastors and Christian Workers 

DR. CHARLES F. PFEIFFER 

Central Michigan University, 

Tour Host and Bible Lecturer 

Jan. 3 to 12, 1972 
$555 from New York 


"African Explorer'' Tour 

Dec., 1972—40 DAYS 
Cruise on the beautiful 

ORPHEUS 

LAS PALMAS 
SANTA CRUZ 
DAKAR (Senegal) 
MONROVIA (Liberia) 
ABIDJAN (Ivory Coast) 
TEMA-ACCRA (Ghana) 
LAGOS (Nigeria) 

P0INTE NOIRE (Gabon) 
LUANDA (Angola) 
SWAK0PMUND 
CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


GOTAAS WORLD TRAVEL 

Dept, wv 7 West Madison St., Chicago, III. 60602 

312/236-2225 


’lease write us for our list of tours to all parts 
f the world at all seasons of the year. This list 
> being constantly revised. 
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God's closures 

In one of two articles on theological education in 
this issue, William Cook calls for a closing down of 
traditional pulpit-centered evangelism in the interest 
of mobilizing all believers for evangelism (p. 4). Then 
David Enlow reports in witli an arresting word about 
God closing a mission hospital (p. 10). Now this sort 
of talk gets a fellow thinking. 

Charging God with closing a hospital sounds rather 
startling until one recalls He once closed parts of Asia 
to the apostle Paul’s missionary proclamation (Acts 
16:6ff). But there was a Europe to be reached. He 
later closed the legal profession to both Luther and 
Calvin because once again Europe had to be reached. 
He closed a pulpit to John Bunyan because countless 
readers had to be reached through the vestibule of the 
Bedford jail. He closed Georgia and its Indians to 
John Wesley for there was a Britain to be reached. 
Four years later he closed Yale to David Brainerd— 
there were Indians to be reached. He closed China to 
David Livingstone but Africa was open. He closed 
China to C.T. Studd after a period of ministry—India 
was open. He later closed India to Studd but Africa 
was opened to him. 

On the Mount of Temptation Jesus closed off a 
Crossless avenue to purported world-wide dominion 
because there was an opened tomb in the future. And 
later on He was to hold the key of David and claim to 
open where no man could shut and shut where no 
man could open (Rev. 3:7, 8). On Patmos He was 
heard to cry: “I have set before thee an open door, 
and no man can shut it.” That sounds like the history 
of redemption—it sounds like missions. 



World Vision Magazine is published monthly by World Vision 
International, a nonprofit religious corporation founded by Dr. Bob 
Pierce; Dr. W. Stanley Mooneyham, president. 

While the editors are responsible for contents of World Vision 
Magazine, viewpoints of authors are not necessarily those of the editors 
or World Vision International. 
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Dr. Dick Hillis, founder of Overseas 
Crusades , currently is engaged in a 
ministry of writing and speaking. 
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of mind 


A forum for expression 
of personal opinion , 
criticism and dissent. 


Our 

Missions Need 
Dust Kickers 


by Dick Hillis 


With the small number of mission¬ 
aries attempting to reach our vast 
world, no one should question our 
need for “dust kickers.” 

Christ’s missionaries were dust 
kickers. This was not by accident but 
by design. The very facts of life made 
the dust kicking necessary. A small 
cadre up against a world-sized task had 
to adopt a “waste-no-time” strategy. 
Therefore, our Lord’s laborers used 
the policy of “acceptance or rejection 
of the message” to determine the 
length of time spent in dealing with 
either an individual or a city. When 
their message was refused they did not 
argue or try to convince. They simply 
shook the dust off their feet and 
moved on. 

What was true of the 12 disciples 
was also true of the Apostle Paul. Dr. 
Luke faithfully records that the fiery 
church planter was also a dust kicker. 
When Paul and his fellow preacher 
Barnabas arrived in Antioch of Pisidia, 
they immediately took the Good News 
to a gathering of Jews in the syna¬ 
gogue. There they delivered a message 
of salvation as clear and warm as the 
noonday sun (Acts 13:16-41). 

Their message fell on some pre¬ 
pared hearts: “Now when the congre¬ 
gation was broken up, many of the 
Jews and religious proselytes followed 
Paul and Barnabas: who, speaking to 
them, persuaded them to continue in 
the grace of God” (13:43). The fol¬ 
lowing week, however, the Jews 
became envious, contradicting Paul 
and blaspheming (13:45). Paul and 
Barnabas then shook the dust off their 
feet, left the city and gave themselves 
to a ministry among the Gentiles. 

Jesus established the principle of 
dust kicking when he first sent His 


disciples out to preach. “And whoso¬ 
ever will not receive you, when ye go 
out of that city, shake off the very 
dust from your feet for a testimony 
against them” (Luke 9:5). 

The principle is basically sound and 
simple. With world population in¬ 
creasing at the rate of 160,000 a day, 
and with only so much time to reach 
each generation, speed is essential. 
With the laborers so few, they must be 
placed where the yield is heaviest and 
the quality purest. 

Do mission boards and their mis¬ 
sionaries take this principle seriously? 
Is it true that we do not have enough 
foreign missionaries? Would it be less 
true if we had more dust kickers? If 
Paul had been a mission director, 
would he have sent missionaries to live 
in Antioch of Pisidia for 30 years and 
then followed that up by another 
generation of missionaries? Or would 
he have boldly declared, “Pulling out 
is not retreating but advancing”? 

It is entirely possible that some did 
not understand when Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas left Antioch. He was no doubt 
accused of not finishing what he 
began. (After all, the farmer has to 
wait for the harvest to ripen.) Paul did 
not seem to let these things bother 
him, for like his Lord, he was a dust 
kicker. 

Is this one of the reasons he had 
the privilege of planting churches in so 
many places? With this in mind look at 
missions today. Let us take one 
country as an example. In the big land 
of Brazil 15 percent of all the mission¬ 
aries work among four percent of the 
people. The four percent are jungle 
people. Not for a second do we make 
light of the value of the souls of these 
humble, neglected people of the 


forests. We simply make the point that 
the gospel is owed as much to the 
densely-populated cement jungles. Is it 
that the jungle people are more re¬ 
ceptive? Figures prove otherwise. 

All of the sections of the Philip¬ 
pines are responsive, to take another 
example, but not to the same degree. 
One denomination, for instance, 
placed between three and four families 
in the central and northern parts of 
the Philippines for about 15 years. The 
results were very good: tens of thou¬ 
sands of public confessions for Christ, 
about 75 churches planted and about 
5000 communicant members gained. 

The same denomination sent just 
one missionary family to the southern 
island of Mindanao for 10 years. In 
this homesteading, pioneer area where 
all indicators point to a greater re¬ 
sponsiveness to the gospel, this one 
family working for a shorter period of 
time accomplished as much as the 
three to four families did in 15 years. 

Another evangelical denomination 
of equal zeal in evangelism sent about 
a dozen families to work in one of the 
least productive areas of the country. 
In the same period of time, with more 
missionaries and much more money, 
their record showed less than 1000 
church members worshiping in 15 
churches. 

There were other factors involved 
in this relatively fast and relatively 
slow growth, but receptivity was cer¬ 
tainly one of the major ones. 

If a farmer owned 2000 acres of 
land and half of it was so full of rocks 
that its yield was only six bushels per 
acre and he had only a certain length 
of time to gather his harvest, to which 
plot of ground would he first send his 
harvesters? Or seeking to gather the 
entire harvest, would he send the same 
number of laborers to the field with 
small yield as to the one with larger 
yield? 

Are we afraid of losing face by 
moving men from a less-productive 
field to one more productive? If so, 
whom are we trying to please? Our 
donors? Do we for a moment harbor 
the idea we can improve on Christ’s 
method? Would missions not partici¬ 
pate in a greater harvest if we were 
more sensitive and obedient to the 
Lord of the harvest who so blessed the 
dust kickers of the'first century? 













2HINA IS OPEN to the Gospel through missionary 
radio. Chinese youth are seeking answers from 
syond their borders. What will they hear? 

From powerful short wave transmitters now 
operating in Manila, and two new 250,000 watt 
ledium wave stations under construction in South 
(orea and the Philippines, all of China may hear 
lessage of Christ through Christian radio 
sts. 

jmplete story of this 1971 miracle in 
3, send for your FREE copy of a NEW 
det, “The Open Door to Red China.” 


Please send me the Free booklet, 
‘The Open Door to Red China,” 
which tells the complete story 

of the 1971 miracle in missions. 
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Ihroughout the history of the modern missionary move¬ 
ment, visionary men have coined mottoes which have 
captivated the imagination of evangelical leaders and the rank 
and file membership of the Church. During the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and the first part of this century, the 
motto attributed to Robert Wilder, “The evangelization of 
the world in this generation”-which captivated the imagina¬ 
tion of a young student named John R. Mott-became a 
rallying cry for thousands of dedicated student volunteers. 
They went to the mission fields of the world convinced that 
upon their young shoulders lay the burden of total evangeli¬ 
zation of the world. By definition, their goal, based on 
Pauline strategy, was the establishment of a witness-center in 
every nation on earth. 

The tremendous surge and success of the missionary 
activity of that day can be attributed in a large measure to 
the driving vision of John Mott as expressed in that 
memorable battle cry. When this great missionary statesman 
wrote in the 1940s an evaluation of the success of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in relation to its stated goal, he 
was able to declare that at that time there were only two 
countries on the face of the earth in which there was not at 
least one local church. 

However, as the twentieth century moved into its second 
half, it became increasingly evident to a handful of farsighted 
missionary thinkers that the time had come to reevaluate our 
definition of world evangelization and our strategy, both in 

A. William Cook, Jr. serves as Secretary for Pastoral 
Institutes and Seminars for Latin America Mission in 
Costa Rica. 


Mobilization of the Church for 

Total Evangelization 
of the World ** 


the light of the apostolic witness and of the stark realities of 
a runaway population explosion. 

One man especially, Dr. R. Kenneth Strachan, the late 
general director of the Latin America Mission, began to 
question traditional missionary strategy. Why, he wondered, 
had the Church failed in 100 years of missionary endeavor to 
make a meaningful impact upon those fields in which they 
were laboring for the Lord? Was the Church justified in 
considering our more or less static situation normal, or did 
the Holy Spirit justly demand much more? What was meant 
by total world evangelization, and, once defined, how is it to 
be achieved? Could anything be learned from the phenom¬ 
enal expansion of the Pentecostal brethren, the false cults, 
Eastern religions and atheistic philosophies? And, above all, 
does the first-century book of Acts have anything to say in 
this regard to the twentieth-century Church? Does the Holy 
Spirit make abundantly evident through His Word that 
evangelism is the responsibility of every believer and not just 
a “specialized” few? Should the Church remain forever 
hidden behind the four walls of the church buildings, or 
should it break out into the marketplace of competing 
ideologies to reach man where he really is? 

Dr. Strachan summed up his conclusions in the form of a 







by A. William Cook, Jr. 


sociological theorem: “The growth of any movement is in 
direct proportion to its success in mobilizing its entire 
membership in constant propagation of its beliefs. ” In 
abbreviated form, the Strachan theorem has become a ringing 
battle cry which has once again captivated imaginations and 
profoundly affected the thinking of churchmen around the 
world: “Total mobilization of the Church for total evangeli¬ 
zation of the world. ” A growing number of nations on every 
continent have felt its impact as millions of believers have 
adapted this strategy, sometimes on a continent-wide scale. 
Now, exactly 10 years since it was first put to the test in tiny 
Nicaragua, perhaps it is valid to ask how far the Church has 
come toward realizing Ken Strachan’s dream. Has the Church 
achieved continuous mobilization and quantitative church 
growth in lands where Evangelism-in-Depth and related 
movements have been put to the test? 

A 

M mccording to Dr. John A. Mackay, “The enthusiastic 
commitment. . . on the part of pentecostal groups, and of the 
Latin America Mission with its visionary creation ‘Evan- 
gelism-in-Depth’ together with the total rejection of every¬ 
thing purely impositional and condescensional , has produced 
in Latin American countries the most phenomenal church 
growth in modern history.” Some might wish to debate this 
sweeping statement. But it would pay us to take note of the 
important precondition for this growth. Where incarnational 
characteristics have been lacking, where churches and mission 
bodies have resisted change and have continued to impose 
their often irrelevant structures, it has been virtually impos¬ 


sible to attain lasting mobilization with resulting quantitative 
church growth. 

Dr. George Peters, of Dallas Theological Seminary, gives 
us one reason for lack of growth through saturation- 
mobilization evangelism: “.. . an ill-prepared and irrelevant 
church. . . . This is becoming the most alarming and at the 
same time the most challenging phenomenon of Christian 
missions in numerous lands. ” Obviously, it is in the com¬ 
munication of “in-depth” principles of evangelism that we 
meet our greatest challenge. And it is to this that we should 
seek to devote our greatest energies and resources. 

W 

W What then is the relationship between theological training 
and “in-depth evangelism?” We believe this to be at the heart 
of the problem. My involvement in 10 nationwide move¬ 
ments in Latin America, and my observations of sister 
movements around the world, have shown that often those 
who resist change the most are not the rank and file members 
of the churches. Rather they are the pastors, missionaries and 
denominational leaders who are prisoners of outmoded 
systems and irrelevant presuppositions. 

From the beginning, Evangelism-in-Depth has sought to 
break down these barriers through leadership institutes on 
various levels, often beginning several years before a nation¬ 
wide program gets under way. A number of leaders get a 
multiple exposure to “in-depth evangelism” principles. Yet, 
it is not easy to break down the accumulations of a life-time 
of “foreign” missionary training and service. Certain atti¬ 
tudes and presuppositions are passed on to generations ot 




national leaders who see no reason to question them. Then 
the Church is encased in a mummifying structure of 
centripetal, pulpit-and-building-centered evangelism which all 
but hinders successful mobilization and quantitative church 
growth. At the close of a successful nationwide Evangelism- 
in-Depth movement, few churches have the courage and 
insight to effectively continue the process of renewal which 
began during the program. For many it is often a case of 
‘Thank God that is done! Now back to business as usual!” 

in order to get to the root of the problem, it is 
increasingly felt necessary to seek a face-to-face encounter 
with the future generation of evangelical leaders, both in the 
sending countries and in Latin America. One of the earliest 
confrontations of “in-depth” principles with academia was in 
1964 when Dr. Strachan was the guest lecturer at Fuller 
Theological Seminary. Despite his increasing illness which 
eventuated in his untimely death early the following year, he 
poured his heart out to his students in a series of lectures 
which were posthumously published under the title, The 
Inescapable Calling. These were to have been the foundation 
for his proposed exposition of “in-depth” principles of 
evangelism. The fact that he did not live long enough to 
accomplish his goal and directly influence other generations 
of students as he did that class at Fuller will always be 
lamented. Yet the white-hot heat of his world-encompassing 
vision, as expressed in his Fuller lectures and as dramatically 
demonstrated in the lives of a score of motivated men that he 
left behind, will continue to inspire and to point the way to 
future generations. 

The torch passed on to a new generation. In 1967, the 
Office of Worldwide Evangelism-in-Depth, under the leader¬ 
ship of Ruben Lores, embarked on a definite strategy of 
academic confrontation. Evangelism-in-Depth personnel and 
theologians from the Latin American Biblical Seminary have 
taken part in seminars in a number of theological institutions 
in the United States, including the Wheaton Graduate 
School, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, the Lutheran 
School of Theology, Missionary Orientation Center, Fuller 
Seminary, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Saint Paul 
Lutheran Seminary, Fort Wayne Bible College, and Toccoa 
Falls College. 

In 1969 this approach was put to the test in Latin 
America. Eleven evangelism seminars were held involving 26 
theological institutes in eight countries. These seminaries and 
Bible institutes, with a total enrollment of 750, are spon¬ 
sored by 15 mission boards across the entire Protestant 
spectrum-Pentecostal, mainline denominations and faith 
missions. The theology and methodology of “in-depth 
evangelism” were presented by experienced members of our 
team, by personnel from the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association, Overseas Crusades and by outstanding Latin 
American leaders with experience in the fields of evangelism 
and church renewal. 


But this is only a beginning. If the coming generation is to 
be adequately equipped to face the challenge of a new era, 
there is need for a lot more than these sporadic encounters. 
Nothing less than an honest evaluation of existing cur- 
riculums and practical work methods is needed. A great 
step has been taken in Latin America with the implementa¬ 
tion of the theological extension schools in Guatemala 
pioneered by the Presbyterians. Yet, is this enough? Despite 
the healthy interest in church growth principles that a 
number of these schools show, with more and more students 
being reached, there can be no sense of unqualified success so 
long as constricting methods and presuppositions are per¬ 
petuated. Perhaps some drastic revising needs to be done to 
the curriculums of our institutions. 

With some notable exceptions, dialogue with faculty 
members throughout Latin America is often disappointing 
because of the lack of a real understanding of the dimensions 
of the task facing today’s evangelical leader. There is a 
reluctance to come to grips with existential problems such as 
miniscule church growth, half-hearted evangelistic outreach, 
and lack of social concern in the face of the population 
explosion and its corollaries—urban migration, poverty, 
revolutionary ferment, and the like. Worst of all, too often 
there is a shying away from dispassionate self-criticism. As 
long as this attitude remains, one is tempted to despair of 
any meaningful change coming about within these institu¬ 
tions, and by logical projection, within the Latin American 
church. A way must be found to reach these men and fire 
them up with divine concern for the plight of the twentieth- 
century man. Contemporary answers, thoroughly grounded 
in the Word of God, must be found for contemporary 
problems. 

^^^uite obviously, this is not an objective that will be 
reached within a short span of time. The problem needs to be 
attacked on all fronts. A definite concerned strategy should 
be developed that could eventually result in mapy theological 
institutions both in Latin America and the sending countries 
dedicating their entire resources toward the preparation of 
relevant leadership whose principal objective is the total 
renewal of the church in order to attain mobilization for 
total evangelization. This renewal must begin with a fresh 
recognition of the lordship of Christ and of the sovereignty 
of the Holy Spirit over His church. 

Meanwhile, farsighted institutions could begin by en¬ 
dowing chairs of evangelism and church growth from which 
visiting professors could stimulate the faculty and student 
body to a greater awareness of their responsibilities. Full- 
fledged evangelism departments need to be created with 
subject matter covering as wide a range as possible within this 
discipline. If we truly mean what we say concerning the vital 
role of the laity in evangelism, we must include more laymen 
on our seminary faculties in order to profit from their 
valuable insights. Thoughtful articles on the theological and 
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practical implications of total mobilization evangelism should 
reach a wider audience through theological journals, denomi¬ 
national organs and popular Christian magazines. A fact 
which offers great promise for the future is the growing 
number of such publications which are appearing in Latin 
America. 

The increasingly articulate and well-trained national 
leadership should be encouraged to publish their valuable 
insights. New textbooks must be written from an evangelical 
viewpoint, and translated as quickly as possible into other 
languages. Until recently, for example, one looked in vain for 
scholarly works in Spanish on “in-depth evangelism” and 
church growth. We are grateful for recent translations of 
books by Leighton Ford, Kenneth Strachan, Dayton Roberts 
and the Institute of Church Growth. Some work has been 
done on translating articles and position papers on evan¬ 
gelism by outstanding theologians and strategists. Several 
relevant works by Latin American thinkers are scheduled to 
appear in the near future. These should become required 
reading for ministerial students along with texts on personal 
soul-winning, pastoral psychology, and so forth. The time has 
come to reevaluate and place in biblical perspective, the role 
of the pastor as the agent of mobilization, and the nature of 
the Church and of its witness in the world. 

Q 

V^ome of this is already being undertaken by a growing 
number of forward-looking mission bodies. But institutions 
and foreign mission bodies are considerably more difficult to 
mobilize than are local churches and individual believers. 
Latin Americans have a saying which, freely translated, 
means: “In the blacksmith’s home, wooden knives.” It 
expresses the all too common experience of the “expert” 
who can forge tools for others but fails to use them himself. 
The following summary of the initial attempts of several 
departments of one missionary organization toward meaning¬ 
ful mobilization of all its resources may be of help to other 
institutions who are groping toward solutions to similar 
problems. 

After several years of limited, and often half-hearted 
experimentation in methods of communicating the principles 
of church mobilization, the Latin American Biblical Semi¬ 
nary in Costa Rica created a special branch of the depart¬ 
ment of Christian ministry dedicated to the communication 
and practical implementation of these principles. The depart¬ 


ment is now headed up by two dynamic young Latin 
Americans-a pastor-thcologian-evangelist and a pastor- 
sociologist-evangelist with practical experience in Evan- 
gelism-in-Depth movements. Both are knowledgeable and 
articulate exponents of the total renovation of the church for 
total evangelism-oriented mobilization. Their object is to 
bring together a thoroughgoing study of the biblical basis for 
evangelism with its practical application in the local church. 
Although it is too early to evaluate the total impact of their 
contribution to the life of the Seminary, positive results are 
already in evidence in the student body. These men are also 
contributing new theological, sociological, and anthro¬ 
pological dimensions to the total impact of our ministry. 
This impact will hopefully be heightened now that Ruben 
Lores, general secretary of Evangelism-in-Depth, has under¬ 
taken the added responsibility of Rector of the Biblical 
Seminary, thus bringing these two vital ministries into a 
closer relationship with each other. 

M 

■ W luch more remains to be done by this institution and by 
others who are grappling with similar problems. If we are to 
fulfill the Great Commission, and if we are to be a part of the 
total mobilization which this presupposes, it will take every 
effort of every leader, church body, mission board, and 
theological institution and of every local church, pastor, and 
individual believer. It will undoubtedly demand of us a 
completely unselfish willingness to face up to our weaknesses 
and outmoded structures and, under God, to accept whatever 
changes are necessary to accomplish the task. 

Quite obviously, evangelism is not a word to be taken 
lightly. It is the divinely ordained responsibility of the 
Church. It is at least our professed mission on earth. To 
discharge this responsibility, excellent evangelistic messages 
are preached every Sunday night from a hundred thousand 
pulpits. Yet, in actual practice, it is all too often a secondary 
priority of the Church. Too many pastors are so burdened 
down with “regular” church activities that they have little 
time left for their most important responsibility—the training 
and mobilizing of their flocks for effective outreach. 

The theological institutions which are the product of this 
unscriptural system perpetuate it by preparing pastors who 
are good Bible teachers, passable administrators, fervent 
social agitators, excellent bedside visitors, and perhaps even 
effective soul winners and evangelists. Yet they have not 
been taught to transfer the spotlight from the pulpit to the 
pew. They understand little about how to move the church 
out from within its four walls and into the marketplace and 
apartment complex. The battle for the successful application 
of “in-depth” principles must be fought first ot all in the 
seminary and Bible institute classroom. If we fail here, we 
have but scant chance of attaining a lasting mobilization of 
the Church for total evangelization. vmr 




Ihe Church in Africa is growing at 
an unprecedented rate. As numerical 
increases are recorded across the con¬ 
tinent, so the yearning for indigenous 
leadership in every aspect of Church 
life is being expressed. In some iso¬ 
lated cases this is seen by some mis¬ 
sions as a threat to their solidarity, but 
by and large this is a movement which 
is welcomed and is recognized by 
many as the sovereign work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Formerly with New Life for All in 
Nigeria , Wilfred A. Bellamy is Direc¬ 
tor of Missionary Internship . 


A problem arises at this point. 
Moving concurrently with the desire 
for African leadership is the inevitable 
search for men of God who have the 
necessary abilities for leadership. Un¬ 
fortunately the traditional church 
leader is not necessarily able to lead 
intelligently in a technological age. 
The world has changed. Countries have 
advanced. Africa is not the same as it 
was 50 years ago. No longer can it be 
termed “the Dark Continent.” The 
urban explosion has resulted in the 
birth of a more sophisticated society 
and within it the Church also is rapidly 
developing. Although Bible schools 
and Bible colleges, many of which 
have been established by missions, are 
making a fine contribution by training 
pastors and evangelists, the courses 
provided seldom give a man adequate 
preparation for leadership. Traveling 
widely throughout the continent one 
has noted the limited number of truly 
indigenous evangelical leaders in the 
various countries. 






Advanced Training 
for African Leadership: 
A Proposal 

by Wilfred A. Bellamy 


A significant factor to note in 
contrast to this, is that within the 
ecumenical movement—for example, 
the All Africa Conference of Churches 
—leaders of merit are to be found in 
most countries. Most of these have 
been trained overseas by means of 
scholarships made available through 
World Council of Churches-oriented 
groups. This is mentioned here because 
it must be admitted that if the ecu¬ 
menical movement has made an 
impact on Africa at all, it has done so 
at the level of Church organization and 
administration. This has been made 
possible through carefully trained 
African leadership which now func¬ 
tions without expatriate influence, and 
does so effectively. 

Rethinking Required 

Where does the answer of the evan¬ 
gelical mission lie in this matter? 
Perhaps it will be necessary to rethink 
our position before we are able to 
make our reply. The facts are that for 
many years evangelicals have taught 
that it is far better for a national of 
any country to obtain his training 
within his own country. The argu¬ 
ments put forth have been sound and 
to a large extent valid. For example: 
why should a young Nigerian Christian 
travel overseas at considerable expense 
when excellent Bible training facilities 
have been provided within his own 
country? Of course, there is no reason 
at all. * However, if that same young 
man is being groomed for leadership in 
his Church and obviously has potential 


in that direction, will training within 
his own country prove adequate in the 
eyes of his people? 

It is a known fact that in today’s 
Africa, overseas training is held in very 
high esteem. Normally, the young 
person who has received his degree or 
professional training in Europe or 
America is highly regarded. His train¬ 
ing is recognized as being of an excel¬ 
lent standard and his future is assured 
so far as promotion to a position of 
leadership is concerned. He has studied 
a variety of subjects under capable 
teachers and therefore is well-prepared 
to be entrusted with responsibility in 
his own country. The moot point 
therefore, is not particularly that such 
thinking is entirely valid. To the ex¬ 
patriate mind this position has its 
flaws, one of which is pinpointed by 
the high standard of African uni¬ 
versities today. The point in question 
is that if this is the thought pattern of 
Africa today, should not we who are 
involved in ministry here, recognize 
the challenge which it brings and think 
again about making overseas training 
facilities available for selected young 
men of leadership potential. 

Question for All Christian Leaders 

What courses then would one seek 
to provide for such candidates for 
leadership? Primarily one would sug¬ 
gest that a thorough grounding in the 
Scriptures is still vital. However, added 
to this should be such courses as 
Christian education, cultural anthro¬ 
pology, church history, missions 
history, philosophy of religion, 
psychology, current affairs, and train¬ 
ing in administration and management. 
These latter are gifts which the Church 
sorely needs and seldom has, and yet it 
is upon them that effective leadership 
to a large extent depends. 

Finally comes the question, how 
can we assist young men of potential 
to obtain the training necessary for 


effective leadership? This question is 
directed not only to mission-minded 
personnel. It must also be faced by all 
Christian leaders who have a concern 
for the Church of Jesus Christ, and a 
desire to see its growth and develop¬ 
ment. 

Far-Reaching Effects 

Let us consider the excellent facili¬ 
ties available in the many Christian 
schools, colleges and universities of 
Europe and America. If each of these 
were willing to make available one or 
perhaps two full scholarships to 
African students each year, how wide 
would be the provision made to men 
of this continent. Information con¬ 
cerning these could be made available 
to missions and churches in Africa. 
Selection would then be the respon¬ 
sibility of African church leaders who 
would doubtless confer with mission¬ 
aries in making their decisions. Such 
training facilities would make an 
immense contribution to the Church, 
and would have far-reaching effects in 
several ways: 

(1) It would provide the advanced 
training necessary in a rapidly ad¬ 
vancing Africa. 

(2) It would make possible some¬ 
thing which is today economically 
impossible for men of leadership 
potential. 

(3) It would demonstrate tangibly 
the reality of Christian fellowship 
across international boundaries. 

(4) It would effectively share the 
burden of church leadership-training 
between missions and the churches of 
Europe and America, rather than re¬ 
stricting the scope of opportunity to 
mission scholarships only, of which 
there are precious few compared with 
the demand. 

(5) It would emphasize again the 
fact that it is not only within the 
ecumenical movement that such pro¬ 
vision can be made, but that evan¬ 
gelicals also care that African leader¬ 
ship should be adequately trained. 

(6) It will “put feet” under the idea 

so often expressed by missionaries that 
we are in fact working towards a 
church situation within which we can 
willingly submit to the leadership of 
African brethren and serve under the 
direction of men to whom God has 
committed the responsibility of His 
Church in Africa. w®* 
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in the hot, humid jungles of East 
Pakistan, the Memorial Christian 
Hospital stands out like a beacon 
offering medical aid to many thou¬ 
sands of people—mostly Hindus, 
Muslims and Buddhists. The lone sur¬ 
geon for the area, an American by the 
name of Dr. Viggo (Vic) B. Olsen, 
once claimed it held “a world’s record 
of medical neglect: a 400-mile coastal 
region with not one competent sur¬ 
geon.” 

Even today Dr. Olsen remains as 
the only surgeon for the 50-bed gen¬ 
eral hospital, and he doubles his duty 
serving as medical director. Medicine 
from America helps to keep the work 
going. The blessing of God has been 
poured out on his efforts and those of 
his dedicated staff to such an extent 
that even a three-month shutdown of 
the institution “worked together for 
good” and brought spiritual renewal 
which still lingers today. 


David R. Enlow, author of four books 
and many articles, is Director of Publi¬ 
cations for Medical Assistance Pro¬ 
grams, Inc. 


When God 



a hospital 


The story of Memorial Christian 
Hospital, which is situated on the 
banks of the Matmahari river in 
Malamghat, really begins with the 
pioneer efforts of two nurses, Mary 
Lou Brownell and Juanita Canfield. 
Initiating ABWE’s (Association of 
Baptists for World Evangelization) 
medical evangelism program in the city 
of Chittagong in 1958, these two 
ladies established a clinic where they 
cared for Pakistani patients and mis¬ 
sionaries. That particular ministry 
ended in 1959. 

The Next Step 

Then, in 1963 Dr. Olsen and Misses 
Becky Davey and Jeannie Lockerbie, 
who were stationed in Chittagong for 
language study, established a medical 
room and clinic. They were later 
joined by Drs. Donn Ketcham and 
Ralph Ankerman, Miss Jean Weld and 
Bob Adolph. Mary Lou Brownell set 
up and operated a dental clinic in her 
own home. 

Meanwhile, Pakistani and British 
nationals, including the hospital archi¬ 
tect and his wife, found Christ as a 


result of medical evangelism. Staff 
members also made invaluable con¬ 
tacts with the elite of Chittagong 
society, and God has used some of 
these highly-placed people to facilitate 
the medical ministry. 

Vic Olsen, whose intention as a 
medical student certainly had not been 
to bury himself in a steaming jungle, 
has often been asked, “What takes 
you, your wife and your four lovely 
children to the jungles of East Paki¬ 
stan?” Early in his medical career he 
had been invited to the Mayo Clinic on 
a fellowship, which he declined. Later 
the Chief of Staff at Milwaukee 
County General had offered him a first 
assistantship-with the opportunity to 
lecture at Marquette University. 

A Previous Commitment 

Though he relished the offer, Vic 
turned it down. “Thank you, sir,” he 
said, “but I have a previous com¬ 
mitment to the Great Physician.” 

And in May of 1965, Vic Olsen saw 
the realization of a dream: Memorial 
Christian Hospital was dedicated to 
the memory of the daughter of a 






missionary, and a missionary linguist, 
both of whom had lost their lives 
while their colleagues sought routine 
help that might have spared them. 

That began a fruitful ministry, both 
physical and spiritual, that has con¬ 
tinued to the present day. By 1967 a 
full-fledged evangelistic program had 
begun: midweek prayer meetings, 
women’s and children’s classes, ward 
preaching, personal witnessing, village 
classes. Hindus and Buddhists received 
Christ and by the year’s end, 11 
converts had been baptized. 

Then in 1968 came the year of the 
“bug”—the dreaded new mystery 
disease that led to the dramatic close¬ 
down. Dr. Olsen called the disease 
“Chittagong hepatitis” and pointed 
out that it was not previously recorded 
in medical books. 

“We not only have suffered from 
this disease,” he said, “but also we 
have studied it with care. The Medical 
Assistance Programs solicited informa¬ 
tion from a number of specialists, and 
the data and suggestions they sent us 
were extremely valuable. 

Prolonged Convalescence Needed 

“An epidemiological investigation 
and other studies were carried out 
with the assistance of visiting Ameri¬ 
can physicians stationed in Lahore, 
West Pakistan, and Dacca, East Paki¬ 
stan. We now know the following 
about this disease: It is an infection, 
not an illness due to a toxic substance. 
The infection is probably caused by a 
virus. No medicine is known which 
will kill the causative agent. The attack 
rate is extremely high. Prolonged con¬ 
valescence is often required.” 

In October, 1968 virtually the 
entire missionary staff and many of 
the Pakistani staff members contracted 
the disease. Thus it became impossible 
to keep the hospital functioning. Re¬ 
luctantly, Dr. Olsen and his staff 
closed the hospital. 

“Obvious difficulties and dis¬ 
advantages resulted upon closing a 
popular and busy Christian hospital in 
an area where modern medical care is a 
scarce commodity,” Dr. Olsen said. 
“We were deeply impressed, however, 
with the numerous blessings and posi- 
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tive results which accrued from the 
closing of the hospital.” 

About the medical ministry, the 
physician pointed out that “there was 
time to breathe and think, to re¬ 
organize and streamline our whole 
medical/surgical program. We are real¬ 
izing the benefits of this exercise now 
that the hospital is open and in full 
swing again.” 

To Touch the Man Inside 

The benefits resulted particularly in 
the spiritual realm. “Reflection also 
mellowed and enriched our program 
for touching ‘the man inside’ these 
feverish, deformed and pain-stricken 
bodies that came to us,” Dr. Olsen 
said. “A whole new series of evan¬ 
gelistic initiatives were conceived 
during this period of enforced rest.” 

Among these initiatives was frui¬ 
tion of a project that had been on 
their hearts for some time. “The 
church, our church, the first church 
ever in this whole area, is suddenly 
close to actual formation,” the physi¬ 
cian added. 

“Because of the illness of American 
missionaries, fresh responsibility fell 
upon Pakistani Christians. They 
shouldered the additional work splen¬ 
didly and matured considerably in the 


process. One man, particularly, is 
shining forth as a possible candidate 
for the pastor of the group.” 

New Sunday school lessons were 
prepared in the Bengali language and 
other highly necessary literature was 
produced. “Also,” added Dr. Olsen, 
“our personal devotional lives pros¬ 
pered during this period. It was a bona 
fide blessing to be able to really study 
the Sacred Page unhurriedly and with¬ 
out the nagging concern about the 
‘difficult patient in Female Ward, Bed 
4’ which normally haunts a certain 
corner of a physician’s mind. 

To Learn the Heart Language 

“During this period of illness,” Dr. 
Olsen continued, “a Muslim-Be ngali- 
to-English dictionary, previously 
published, was distributed. Hundreds 
of man-hours of work were expended 
on the complimentary edition, a new 
English-to-Muslim-Bengali dictionary. 
Such a dictionary had never before 
been published in East Pakistan. Now 
we have tools for missionaries to learn 
this ‘heart language’ of millions.” 

Scripture translation also benefited 
from the enforced rest. “During this 
‘tragic period’ of illness, as some called 
it,” Dr. Olsen said, “it was possible to 
complete the first draft of the Gospel 


Once closed by an epidemic , the Memorial Christian Hospital is again 
ministering to thousands in the jungles of East Pakistan. 














of John in a new common language, 
Muslim-Bengali style. 

“This translation was so acceptable 
to the East Pakistan Bible Society that 
a number of traditional ideas were 
upset. It has now become the basis for 
the Muslim-Bengali translation of the 
whole New Testament in East 
Pakistan.” 

Catching Up on the Mail 

Two Bengali language research 
projects, which involved questioning 
hundreds of people, were completed. 
Use was made of national hospital 
workers freed from their usual duties 
by the closure of the hospital. In 
addition, a huge amount of correspon¬ 
dence, amounting to nearly 1000 
letters, was “poured out” during the 
three-month period. 

“We experienced great blessing,” 
Dr. Olsen continued, “in helping the 
preaching nationals to prepare their 
messages. Never before had we been 
able to ‘Paul’ these ‘Timothys’ in so 
unhurried and thorough a fashion.” 

Special opportunities arose to 
witness to Pakistanis who made “sick 
calls” on the ailing medicos. And not 
only was there opportunity, but also 


there was time to make the message 
clear. 

“Our own prayer lives were 
strengthened,” Dr. Olsen said. “But 
this was a small dividend compared to 
the great upsurge of urgent prayer that 
our plight stimulated across America 
and in many other countries. And our 
Father heard His children’s cries, and 
His help and strengthening and bless¬ 
ing continue to this very day.” 

Other phases of the work also 
gained from the experience. “Our 
family life and fellowship and ‘to¬ 
getherness’ were enhanced by the 
enforced rest. There was actually time 
for fellowship with the children on a 
regular basis. 

They Saw the Hand of God 

“We have refined our whole book¬ 
keeping system and organized a new 
system of budgeting. Only time—in 
substantial chunks-allowed this ad¬ 
vance in doing things ‘decently and in 
order.’” Unquestionably Dr. Olsen and 
his staff saw the hand of God in the 
experience. That is evidenced by the 
questions he asked and the answers he 
supplied to his own queries. 

“Why did God ‘crank out’ a new 


disease, unknown to medical science, 
with a remarkably high attack rate and 
with symptoms sufficient to stop our 
normal activities for many weeks, yet 
allow us to accomplish huge amounts 
of sedentary work? 

“Is it because missionary health 
and missionary ministry are of little 
concern to Him? No. Is it because our 
team was spiritually bankrupt and 
required chastening? There are evi¬ 
dences to the contrary. 

The Sovereign Initiative 

“We believe this whole epidemic 
reveals the sovereignty of God in 
action. God knew that we could not 
rightfully, in good conscience, close 
the hospital to accomplish other 
urgent work, even if such a thought 
had occurred to us. He then took the 
initiative and set the priorities Himself. 

“Apparently some work or works 
were of such high importance just now 
that a drastic rearrangement of our 
schedule was warranted. ‘The Lord is a 
God of knowledge.’ ‘His understanding 
is infinite.’ ‘I will bring the blind by a 
way that they know not; I will lead 
them in paths that they have not 
known.’” wr 







The Church Development 

Syndrome 


On many mission fields today, a 
curious syndrome has been developing. 
The first generation of the newly- 
formed church is coming into matu¬ 
rity. Demands for autonomy, the 
euthanasia of the mission, national 
self-identity are on the increase. 
Leaders of the Third World churches 
are a different breed from the rela¬ 
tively docile, first-generation converts 
of a decade or two ago, who accepted 
with little question whatever the mis¬ 
sionary might have suggested. In many 
cases, the new leaders are different 
because they are better educated, they 
have been brought up in Christian 
homes, and they have a tendency to 
do more independent thinking than 
their parents. Some of them are angry 
young men who shout, “Missionary, 
go home!” 

Partly to* blame for this has been 
what I would like to call the “church 


C. Peter Wagner is Executive Director 
of Fuller Evangelistic Association and 
Associate Professor of Latin American 
Studies at Fuller Theological Seminary 
in Pasadena , California. 


development syndrome” that has 
become, to a degree, characteristic of 
some missions today. When these mis¬ 
sions first struck out for the “regions 
beyond,” they had set as their goal the 
establishment of an indigenous church. 
Later, I am going to question whether 
this should really be considered the 
ultimate goal of missions, especially in 
light of some contemporary mis- 
siology. However, missionaries of a 
generation ago can hardly be criticized 
for gearing their strategy to what, at 
that time, was the widely-accepted 
“indigenous principle” of missions. 

The “indigenous church” is now a 
reality on many mission fields. True, it 
is not a perfect church, but what 
church is? In spite of its defects, 
missionaries generally recognize that 
the church now exists—it has been 
born, it has come through childhood 
and adolescence, and now is an adult. 
Deep at heart, this is a great joy for 
the missionaries who have been in¬ 
volved in the whole process. But curi¬ 
ously, the emerging church is a new 
kind of creature with which some have 
not adequately come to terms. Is what 
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we now see what the pioneer mission¬ 
aries meant by an indigenous church? 
Can missionaries still help this church 
in one way or another? Or should the 
missionary go home? 

Twisted Priorities 

The church development syndrome 
is an outgrowth of the tension that 
this situation has produced. Very 
slowly and very subtly, some missions 
have been twisting their priorities. 
Whereas they once began with a clear 
vision of reaching the lost for Christ 
and of discipling the nations, they now 
seem to have fallen into the trap of 
excessive emphasis on the develop¬ 
ment of the indigenous church. 
Energies which formerly were invested 
in evangelism are now diverted into 
well-intentioned efforts to direct the 
inner spiritual and organizational 
growth of the new church. The atten¬ 
tion of some missionaries has been so 
drawn to the fascination of seeing this 
young church begin to move forward 
on its own, that it has become their 
exclusive interest. It is almost like 
those young couples who pay an 
exaggerated amount of attention to 
their new baby, allowing their lives to 
become much too involved with the 
child. As we all know, the ultimate 
loser usually is the over-protected 
child. 

This is what I mean when I ques¬ 
tion whether missionaries are to con¬ 
ceive of their goal as the “development 
of an indigenous church.” They may 
do much better to set “reaching the 
lost” as their goal. Naturally, the lost, 
once reached, must be gathered into a 
church which is able to stand on its 
own. They must be taught “to observe 
all things whatsoever I have com¬ 
manded you.” But if the missionary 
has set the task of perfecting this 
emerging church as his ultimate goal, 
he is likely to think his job is over 
once he has done it. He may lose his 
first love (that of reaching the lost), 
but worse yet, he may harm the new 
church with an overdose of pater¬ 
nalism. 

By no means does this preclude a 
mission’s giving help to a developing 


church in key areas, such as ministerial 
training, theological development, 
literature, radio, and other fields 
which may represent more advanced 
stages of organic growth. What I am 
warning against, however, is so strong 
an emphasis on such good and neces¬ 
sary missionary work that evangelism 
gradually takes a back seat. 

In a recent report from Africa, 
George Peters of Dallas Seminary puts 
this whole matter forward in a pene¬ 
trating way. Peters observes that: 
Missions and churches which 
place evangelism first are reaping 
abundantly , doubling every three 
or four years. The tragedy of the 
situation is that most evangelical 
missions are so overloaded with 
institutionalism that it becomes 
practically impossible to free per¬ 
sonnel for the ministry of evan¬ 
gelism Of course , the argument is 
that the national church is to 
evangelize. This sounds logical 
and easy. However , this raises two 
serious questions: Are we then 
still “missions?” Have we not 
ceased to be missions and become 
a service agency? Again , how does 
this speak of our priority?. . . A 
wrong sense of priorities is also 
developing in the churches. As 
missions “retreat” into institu¬ 
tions , so the national church con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously desires 
to do so. 

Out of a Job? 

“As missionaries, our responsibility 
is to work ourselves out of a job” has 
become a standard cliche in missionary 
addresses. This is a valid statement 
when it refers to jobs that are directly 
church-related. It can be misleading, 
however, if it refers to the fulfillment 
of the Great Commission which is to 
make disciples of all nations. It could 
lead some people to think erroneously 
that world missions are only tem¬ 
porary or stop gap and that eventually 
churches will not need to send any 
more missionaries. This attitude makes 
little sense biblically, theologically or 
pragmatically. The need for missions 
(not necessarily western missions, 


mind you) is perennial. This can be 
verified from three points of view. 

The first point of view is that of 
the multitudes who have not yet come 
to Christ. As long as there are people 
to be won to Christ in any part of the 
world, missionaries will be needed. 
The fact that new indigenous churches 
in various stages of development now 
exist world around, does not nullify 
this principle. As long as there are two 
billion people in the world outside of 
the Kingdom of God, we need more 
missions and missionaries, not fewer. 
God’s will is that the whitened harvest 
fields be reaped. 

The Emerging Church 

The second point of view is that of 
the emerging church itself. As church 
leaders come to maturity, under¬ 
standably they resent more and more 
the influence of the foreign missionary 
in the church. Behind the suggestion 
that missionaries go home usually lies 
the situation where the missionaries 
are overly involved with the internal 
affairs of the church, which feels it 
should handle its own internal affairs. 
To my knowledge, no national leader 
has said, “Missionary go home” to a 
missionary who stays out on the 
growing edge of the church where the 
lost are coming to Christ, instructing 
them, gathering them together in 
churches, turning the churches over to 
the denomination, and moving on to 
the regions beyond. Most any Third 
World church would want more, not 
fewer, of the type of missionary who 
year after year sets the pace for 
church-planting evangelism. 

The emerging church also needs a 
good example from the missionaries if 
it is going to progress toward that 
phase of development where the 
church itself becomes a sending 
agency. This was hinted in the quota¬ 
tion from George Peters. If mission¬ 
aries consistently say, “We are not 
going to evangelize because this is the 
responsibility of the national church,” 
they can start a vicious cycle which 
could well result in a Third World 
church which never does get a proper 
evangelistic and missionary vision. If 
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the mission leaves its first love, it can 
hardly expect the emerging church to 
do any better. It can easily appear that 
the mission regards winning the lost as 
a secondary aspect of the mission of 
the church in the world. Perhaps he 
has overstated himself, but a Uru-. 
guayan national recently wrote these 
words: 

We recognize the sacrificial labor 
which the pioneers undertook , 
spreading the message of the 
gospel in those first years of 
American independence: the dif¬ 
ficult sacrifice , the impassable 
roads they had to travel , and the 
hardships of all descriptions. But 
today this situation has changed 
in several aspects. As to function, 
the pioneers had only one objec¬ 
tive: to win souls; and they 
struggled bravely toward this end 
in spite of the fact that they did 
not have the means that we have 
now. . . . Missions today , how¬ 
ever , are different. The majority 
have become nothing more than 
fund raising agencies , and the 
chief concern of the missionaries 
is to receive their salaries. . . . 

If we grant that this is a caricature, we 
should also grant that much mission¬ 
ary work done today does appear in 
such a light to many national leaders. 
The more we fall into the “church 
development syndrome,” the more 
this distorted image is likely to 
increase. 

In all fairness, it should be pointed 
out that, in spite of the dangers we are 
describing, some Third World churches 
are doing a magnificent job of evan- 
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gelism What is being said here does 
not apply to them. They are models 
which others would do well to follow. 


Homeland Blessing 

The third point of view which 
supports the idea that missions should 
be perennial is that of the home 
church. The consistent testimony of 
pastors in the homelands is that when 
their church becomes an active mis¬ 
sionary church God blesses not only 
the missionary program, but all other 
aspects of the life and ministry of the 
church. If the idea that the day of the 
missionary is over ever gains accep¬ 
tance in a homeland church or de¬ 
nomination, it is a symptom of a 
terminal illness. Many churches we 
know of have experienced this. Their 
vision for winning the lost has 
dimmed, and “Ichabod” has been 
written over the door. Much of the 
absurd secularized theology that has 
come from tired and senile churches in 
recent years may be traced to a ration¬ 
alization of this very failure. 

The thorny question of whether 
the mission should continue to operate 
alongside the emerging church, or 
whether it should integrate into the 
church is still being widely debated. In 
general the ecclesiology of “vertical” 


church structures (the denominations) 
has led to a policy of what has been 
called the “euthanasia of the mission.” 
The church must increase and the 
mission must decrease, they say, until 
there is no mission, only church. 
“Horizontal structures” (inter¬ 
denominational or intradenomin- 
ational missions) have been divided on 
this matter, but many have followed a 
policy of independent existence and 
partnership for the evangelization of 
the people among which both church 
and mission minister. In light of what 
has already been said, the organiza¬ 
tional independence of the mission 
should be considered, since an undue 
involvement in and under the church 
may lead to the “church development 
syndrome.” Nothing should be al¬ 
lowed to deter the mission from the 
task of making disciples. Bishop 
Stephen Neill has recently said: 

If an older Church seems to hear a 
clear call to evangelize , it may be 
necessary’ that it should go for¬ 
ward leaving the younger Church 
to follow when it is sufficiently 
awake itself to hear the call. 

World statistics show that the 
number of people outside of Christ 
grows every year. Unless some un¬ 
precedented revival sweeps the globe, 
or unless the Lord returns, the Great 
Commission will never be fully com¬ 
pleted. Until there are no more people 
outside the Kingdom of God, the 
ultimate goal of missions should con¬ 
tinue to be winning the lost. Lifting 
your eyes to the harvest field is the 
sure cure for the “church development 
syndrome.” 








Social Action 
and Investment 


A Statement by S. Carson Wasson, 

President of Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 

Concerned Americans, particularly in the ministry, have been asking whether a 
responsible insurance company can reconcile investment for profit with the need 
for social action. 

It is a proper question and in the case of PMF the proper answer is “Yes!” 

As an insurance company PMF must invest for profit. Each policy we sell is a 
legal contract to pay a certain sum on claim. These claims cannot be met by pre¬ 
miums alone. They presuppose that PMF, as good stewards, will invest our funds to 
earn a reasonable rate of interest. As ministers, however, PMF chooses to earn that 
needed interest by investing to further the social good. We do it in three ways. 

By Direct Investment. For example, PMF encourages minority enterprises by 
using its assets to increase minority-run businesses in places where there were none. 
For another example, to further slum clearance, PMF invests with developers of 
private housing in the inner cities. 

By Protest Investment. Where a corporation is otherwise useful, but produces 
a socially undesirable effect such as pollution, PMF may hold stock in the company 
as a platform from which to protest corporate policy and effect change. 

By Non-Investment. As has always been its policy, PMF will not invest in any 
corporation or company with products, practices or services that are harmful to 
human life or human dignity. 

You might call our policy “action investment.” 

You can call it profitable. 

It’s the policy that keeps your premiums low. 




Presbyterian 

MINISTERS’ FUND 

LIRE INSURANCE 


1809 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


IF YOU’D LIKE TO KNOW MORE ABOUT PMF’S ACTION INVESTMENTS AND LOW COST INSURANCE, WRITE US. WE HAVE SOMETHING TO TELL. 










by Ross L. 
Holman 


Beloved. 
sician of 
abrador 


He was three years out of medical 
school. His growing practice pointed 
to a future of fame, fortune and 
luxurious living. So far as material 
prospects were concerned, Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell in his youth looked toward a 
brilliant future. 

But about this time he was chal¬ 
lenged with an idea that completely 
revolutionized his thinking. Why not 
devote his medical skill to the people 

Ross L. Holman is a full-time free 
lance writer whose contributions have 
appeared in over 200 publications. 


of Labrador where there was no 
doctor at all? If he did this, his own 
future would not be as comfortable as 
in Britain perhaps, but how could he 
put his own concerns above those of 
thousands of people who were suf¬ 
fering and dying for lack of the care 
and hope he could give them? 

He learned that in order to bring 
healing and care to these deprived 
people-unfortunate people, most of 
whom could pay nothing fqr his treat¬ 
ment—he would often have to reach 
them over a frozen wilderness by dog 
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sled with temperatures 50 degrees 
below zero. 

Sir Wilfred accepted the challenge 
and landed in Labrador in 1892. He 
found a situation that would tax his 
staying powers to the limit. “Without 
doctors, nurses or hospitals,” he said, 
“people just got sick and either lived 
or died according to whether their 
illness or their strength won.” During 
the first short season he treated 900 
patients, many of whom had never 
seen a doctor before. 

The crop-growing season in Labra¬ 
dor was so short the people had very 
few vegetables. There was not a month 
of the year the temperature did not at 
times fall below freezing. For the most 
part, the people were fishermen. They 
lived on wild berries and wild game. 
Their diets were so unbalanced they 
suffered many diseases brought on by 
malnutrition. 

Another Ministry 

Before taking his medical course in 
Britain, Sir Wilfred had at one time 
hoped to be a minister like his father, 
but had given up the idea. After 
arriving in Labrador he found that by 
giving the people there the benefit of 
his medical knowledge, he could 
witness for his Lord more effectively 
than by any other form of ministry. 

During his 42 years of Labrador 
life, Sir Wilfred’s deeds of mercy were 
accomplished under incredible hard¬ 
ships. He had to work with the crudest 
sort of facilities. On reaching one 
home at midnight he cared for a boy 
with a broken thigh. He laid the boy 
on a kitchen table to set the limb, 
thawing out a frozen board and 


planing it smooth to make splints. 

Once while traveling by dog sled 
over the frozen wastes he lost his way. 
He spent several nights in the woods, 
and became so hungry he cut pieces of 
sealskin from his boots, boiled them 
over a fire and chewed them for 
whatever nourishment they could 
provide. 

Another time, Sir Wilfred carried 
an axe to clear away brush and other 
obstacles ahead of the dogs. Once 
while crossing a frozen stretch of 
water he and the dogs broke through 



the ice. He hurriedly cut the dogs 
loose from the sled to keep them from 
drowning. He himself was thrown into 
the icy water but succeeded in reach¬ 
ing an ice pan where, clad in a sweater, 
he spent a day and a night before 
being rescued by a native. 

The doctor’s survival of the hard¬ 
ships under which he labored seemed 
miraculous. God took care of him for 
the job He wanted him to do. Sir 
Wilfred never failed to call on Him to 


see him through. “1 have never seen 
real prayer go unanswered,” he said, 
“and I have seen it remove 
mountains.” 

In some homes he and one or more 
native assistants did both the cooking 
and the nursing. On one trip he came 
to an isolated cottage where he found 
the mother lying dead on the floor and 
the father dying. Five little children 
sat and watched. Sir Wilfred and his 
native assistants buried the parents. 
Although too late to help father and 
mother, he was a godsend to the 
children. He cared for them until he 
could get a crude orphanage started. 

His Best Treasure 

Dr. Grenfell got very little in the 
way of money, but he treasured above 
everything else the love of the Labra¬ 
dor people. They would undergo 
grueling sacrifices for their beloved 
physician. Volunteers would some¬ 
times go ahead of him and clear a path 
through a brushy countryside through 
which he had to travel with his dog 
team. 

One time he stopped at a crude 
cottage at midnight on a bitterly cold 
trip. Nearly frozen and exhausted, he 
hoped that he would get warmth and 
rest. The man and wife got out of bed, 
fixed him a meager snack from their 
scanty hoard. The man loosed the 
doctor’s dogs and fed them. The 
couple gave the doctor a bed. At 
daylight he discovered the man and 
wife had given him their only bed and 
had spent the remainder of the night 
on the floor. 

When Grenfell announced that he 
could no longer face the work he was 
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carrying on unless he had a hospital, 
100 men volunteered to help build 
one. They went with the doctor into 
the woods where they camped two 
weeks cutting trees for the building. 
The 36 by 36 foot building, though a 
crude arrangement, enabled the doctor 
to treat and cure many more of the 
sick. With the same kind of help he 
built other hospitals, orphanages and 
schools. He toured the United States 
and Canada raising money and en¬ 
listing other welfare-minded doctors 
and nurses in this labor of love. With 
money raised on speaking tours, he 
eventually built hospitals and orphan¬ 
ages equipped with the best facilities. 

In some of his ministrations he 
rowed up and down the coast in an 
improvised hospital ship, giving people 
in need of medical aid a chance to 
come aboard. The ship was subjected 
to great danger along the stormy coast 
where many ships had been wrecked. 
But Grenfell faced the dangers calmly 
saying, “As the Lord wills whether for 
wreck or service I am about His 
business.” 

Room for Six More 

One time a woman climbed aboard 
with two blind infants. The mother 
said she had four other children and 
offered to give all of them to the 
doctor to save them from their miser¬ 
able existence. The doctor added them 
to his orphanage collection. The two 
blind children were sent to a school in 
Halifax for the blind. An eye specialist 
whom Dr. Grenfell had brought to the 
country restored partial sight to both 
children. They became teachers at a 
little industrial center the doctor had 


helped develop along the coast. 

Bringing an important improve¬ 
ment in the living standards of the 
people were short-season crops of 
vegetables and other food products 
that the doctor got started by bringing 
agricultural specialists to the country. 
The people began enjoying more 
healthful living with less disease. He 
started industries such as the making 
of pottery from native clay, toy manu¬ 
facturing and rug making to provide 
employment and in this way too raised 
the standard of living. 



Before Grenfell’s death in 1940, he 
had multiplied the results of his work 
with the sick and disabled many times. 
He opened dental offices. One famous 
eye specialist whom Grenfell induced 
to visit Labrador twice a year restored 
the sight of one man who had been 
blind 18 years. 

The transition in Labrador that has 
taken place as a result of the work of 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell-and later the 
Grenfell mission—seems almost un¬ 


believable. There were no medical or 
nursing facilities whatever when his 
work started. The 15,000 natives now 
have four hospitals, 17 nursing sta¬ 
tions, and many orphanages. Many 
small industries are providing em¬ 
ployment. 

In a recent year a survey showed 
that 6500 patients were admitted to 
the hospitals and nursing stations for a 
total of 70,000 patient days. There 
were more than 900 obstetrical de¬ 
liveries and 1100 surgical operations 
the same year. Sixty thousand visits 
were made to patient clinics and 
1 5,000 to homes. 

No Longer by Dog Sled 

Although Sir Wilfred died in 1940, 
the International Grenfell Association 
that came into being as a result of his 
activities, operates many boarding and 
day schools. No longer are the sick and 
injured reached by dog sled which has 
to have the road cleared in front of it. 
No longer are individual settlements 
isolated for the greater part of the 
year. Not only can they be reached 
over good roads that were not in 
existence when Sir Wilfred’s work 
started, but the Grenfell mission uses 
two aircraft. Planes are used as air 
ambulances to transport doctors, 
nurses, patients and supplies. 

And as Dr. Grenfell looked back 
over his 42-year labor of love he felt 
he had been far more richly rewarded 
than by any material fortune he might 
have accumulated in Britain. By min¬ 
istering “unto one of the least of 
these,” he had amassed a fortune that 
would draw compound interest 
through eternity. vugr 








globe at a 
glance 


Refugee problem grows in India 

Eight million refugees—almost 
equal the entire population of 
Greece—are fighting for survival in 
refugee camps in India. 

“Although the best efforts are 
being made to provide them with 
food, shelter and medical aid, by and 
large the plight of the refugees con¬ 
tinues to be miserable,” said an August 
report on the situation. 

Though the Indian government has 
accepted the responsibility of caring 
for the refugees, the cost is tremen¬ 
dous. The money spent to date sur¬ 
passes the sum budgeted for new 
economic development in all India for 
the year. Yet to the individual refu¬ 
gees, the money brings only enough 
food and clothing to exist. 

Voluntary agencies, national and 
international are giving valuable 
assistance. Teams are working around 
the clock to make the difference 
between life and death for people 
trapped in a political situation they 
cannot control. 

“Ninety percent of the refugees 
living in camps are semi-naked,” re¬ 
ported one relief official. “Considering 
the total requirements of clothing, our 
supply is only a drop in the bucket. 

“It is officially reported that at 
least two million refugees are either 
inadequately sheltered or without any 
kind of shelter.” 

Experienced personnel from 
OXFAM, the British relief organiza¬ 
tion, estimates that as many as 
200,000 children in camps will die 
before December. A doctor who 
worked in Biafra feels the worst of the 
malnutrition cases go beyond any he 
found in eastern Nigeria. 

Subir Biswas of the Church of 
North India said: “What is being done 
for the refugees seems very little when 
you look at it from the perspective of 
the poor man slowly dying in his rag 
hut. But it has major political impli¬ 
cations domestically for the Indian 


government. Daily it is spending more 
on each refugee than the income of 80 
percent of the people of West Bengal. 
How long can that go on?” 

One Protestant missionary said that 
the need is so great that “Christians 
everywhere ought not only give money 
and goods themselves but ought to 
urge their government to help India 
share the burden.” 

Mission strategy alters in Indonesia 

The Coordinating Office for Asian 
Evangelism reports on a significant 
change in approach to mission on Java. 
Quoting from a letter written by the 
principal of a Bible college in Indo¬ 
nesia: “I have just returned from the 
most extraordinary meeting I have 
ever experienced. 

“The Holy Spirit blessed our group 
in a new way. Prayer meetings went on 
until midnight several times. The mis¬ 
sionaries were so filled that it over¬ 
flowed into young people. One day 
the young people flooded the room, 
weeping and declaring their love for 
all. On the afternoon of that day the 
young people scattered over the 
mountain and distributed tracts, 
preached and witnessed. The tremen¬ 
dous thing was the spirit of unity with 
which radical decisions were made. We 
voted to accept the challenge of 
winning one million souls in the next 
10 years. 

“To do this we voted to move into 
work in the villages and kampongs of 
the cities. We will no more build 
church buildings. We will emphasize 
house churches and lay leadership.” 

Professions in Portugal 

During a two-week evangelistic 
crusade in Portugal this summer more 
than 650 people expressed willingness 
to accept Christ. Thirty-nine Baptist 
churches participated in the evan¬ 
gelistic thrust. 

According to a European Baptist 
Press Service report, one of the most 


important aspects of this series of 
meetings was the meeting of Baptist 
church leaders with Admiral Americo 
Tomas, the president of Portugal. 
Among the group which was allowed 
to meet him were four Portuguese 
pastors, two guest preachers from 
Brazil and a Portuguese missionary to 
Mozambique. Brazilian evangelist 
Rubens Lopes presented President 
Tomas with a Bible. 

This third nationwide evangelistic 
effort by the Portuguese Baptist Con¬ 
vention received an unusually large 
amount of press reaction—something 
unheard of only a few years ago. 

Portuguese Baptists seek meaning of 
new religious liberty law 

In this predominately Catholic 
country evangelicals are pleased with 
the religious liberty law passed July 
26. The law guarantees religious free¬ 
dom to all “state-recognized” religions 
in Portugal. 

However, Baptist leaders are con¬ 
cerned that the government seems 
prepared to give official recognition to 
“confessions” or denominations, but is 
hesitant to recognize independent 
Baptist churches. 

Lester C. Bell, fraternal representa¬ 
tive to the Baptists of Portugal for the 
Southern Baptist Convention stated 
the new law mainly “translated into 
definite legal rights and standings what 
was previously only ‘toleration’ of 
Protestants and other non-Catholic 
groups.” Bell said, “keeping in mind 
the honest intention of the govern¬ 
ment, it is hoped that even this 
(recognition of the local, autonomous 
church) will find a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion.” 

The undoing of a Hungarian pastor 

When Ralph Abernathy, the 
American negro leader, heard that a 
small Hungarian Reformed congrega¬ 
tion was planning to name their little 
church after Martin Luther King he 
approved of the idea. While Abernathy 
was attending a world peace con¬ 
ference in Budapest, Pastor Nemet 
approached him with the request. 
Abernathy immediately was willing to 
come along and see the building site 
on which the first walls were already 
going up. Spontaneously Abernathy 




gave a speech about the importance of 
the life of King. 

Though the Hungarian press by¬ 
passed the news, it traveled like wild 
fire throughout Hungary and became 
the talk of Budapest. The church 
became identified with the cause of 
social progress, much to the dismay of 
local government authorities, ac¬ 
cording to a newsman who was in 
Budapest at the time. However, as long 
as Abernathy was in the country 
nothing happened. Many Hungarian 
Christians hoped politicians would 
ignore it, since the plan to name the 
church had been reported by several 
influential western European press 
agencies. 

But as soon as all foreigners had 
left the conference the bishop of 
Budapest unfrocked Pastor Nemet as a 
“disturber of the peace.” Though his 
congregation pleaded for him and 
threatened to break with the church if 
he was not reinstated, the man re¬ 
mained unfrocked. He was without 
income and unable to find a job in the 
field in which he had trained. Soon 
after the unfrocking the political 
authorities had the half-built building 
torn down “because the congregation 
did not exist anymore.” 

I Communist prisoners come to Christ 

More than 1500 Communists im¬ 
prisoned on the Indonesian island of 
Buru were converted to Christianity 
during the last 18 months, according 
to Chaplain D. Mathatula who bap¬ 
tized the people. This 35-year-old 
pastor of the Church of Ambon, one 
of the oldest Protestant churches in 
Indonesia, accepted the spiritual re¬ 
sponsibility for these people who were 
sent to the island in 1970. They were 
considered to be hardened cases. The 
island contains 7500 prisoners at the 
moment. 

World Methodist Council control shifts 

A new constitution was adopted at 
the meeting of the World Methodist 
Council in August which in essence 
shifted the control of the body from 
the British and American churches to 
the Third World churches. 

In a direct challenge to American 
and British influence, it was stipulated 
that no two churches shall together 


command a majority of the committee 
seats. 

Under the new plan all of the 55 
member churches will have at least one 
seat on the executive unity. 

The single president of the past will 
be replaced with a presidium of not 
more than eight people, no two of 
whom shall be from the same member 
church. Also the presidium must have 
at least one layman, one woman and 
one young person. 

Israel considers limit on missionary 
residence 

No final decision has been reached 
on the proposal of the Israeli Ministry 
of the Interior to limit permanent 
residence permits for Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. 

Director of the Information for 
Christians at the Ministry of Religions 
noted that there is “absolute freedom” 
for missionary activities in Israel, but 
said that he feels there should not be 
an uncontrolled influx of missionaries 
from abroad. 

Father Marcel Dubois, chairman of 
the ecumenical theological research 
faculty in Israel, spoke out against 
such an administrative restriction. 
However, Father Dubois said he con¬ 
demns the practices of certain “busi¬ 
nessmen missionaries” who exploit the 
social and economic plight of would- 
be converts. 

Sweden grants subsidies to non- 
Lutheran groups 

For the first time in the kingdom’s 
history, the parliament has decided to 
grant financial aid to churches in the 
country other than the national 
Church of Sweden. 

A $380,000 subsidy has been ap¬ 
proved for non-Lutheran churches. 
Included are the Baptist, Methodist 
and Pentecostal churches, and Salva¬ 
tion Army. 

In addition, a $66,500 allocation 
has been made for the spiritual needs 
of Jewish, Muslim, Orthodox, and 
Roman Catholic immigrants in 
Sweden. 

The newly-passed bill notes that 
government support must be con¬ 
sidered as a temporary measure while a 
study continues on possible changes in 
the centuries-old status between the 


state and the (Lutheran) Church of 
Sweden. 

With seven million adherents, the 
Lutheran Church represents 87 per¬ 
cent of the Swedish population. 

Brazilian collegians witness through 
drama 

The Catholic priest changed the 
hour of mass and the movie proprietor 
rescheduled the daily showing when 
Miss Mattie Lou Bible’s religious 
drama group came to town. 

The priest was willing for his com¬ 
municants to attend a performance by 
the group from the Baptist student 
center in Recife, Brazil, and the pro¬ 
prietor allowed the troupe to stage 
their play in his theater. 

Arrangements had been made by 
some Mennonite volunteers working 
on community development projects 
in the town near Recife. 

The program, a simplified version 
of “The Robe,” was presented to a full 
house, with as many people outside 
“clamoring to get in,” as Miss Bible 
put it. 

Following the play a group of 
young people met to discuss its mes¬ 
sage. “It was interesting that they 
made no distinction between the indi¬ 
vidual and the role he was playing in 
the drama,” Miss Bible said. “This has 
been true in every place we have 
presented this play. The people think 
the student’s personality is the per¬ 
sonality of the character he portrays.” 

The troupe, all students attending 
universities in Recife, includes three 
studying medicine and three majoring 
in law, chemistry and nutrition. 

Navigators expand Asian work 

Navigators’ work has resumed in 
Taiwan after an absence of more than 
10 years. Staff members Jake Combs 
and Bill Lee are serving in Taichung. 
Nationals from Japan, the Philippines, 
Singapore and Australia are expected 
to join the Taiwan staff in the near 
future. 

Eighteen nationals have assumed 
independent ministry responsibilities 
as members of the Navigators’ staff in 
Asia during the past year. Salaries and 
basic ministry budgets of these men 
are being supplied from indigenous 
sources. 
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A School 
Without 
a Building-Yet 


by Jonathan T’ien-en Chao, presiding 
chairman, Faculty in Preparation, 
China Graduate School of Theology, 
Inc. 

The China Graduate School of 
Theology, Inc., commonly known as 
“CGST,” is a movement of people 
who are dedicated to the development 
of theological education and minis¬ 
terial training for the growth of the 
Chinese church. At this point CGST is 
not yet an institution of graduate 
theological training. Its vision is by far 
greater than the establishment and 
maintenance of such an institution. Its 
vision is to serve the Chinese Christian 
communion as a whole by way of (1) 
providing new modes and models of 
ministerial training that will effectively 
meet the challenges arising from the 
Asian situation, (2) training scholars 
and researchers who will assist the 
Church to understand her multiple 
problems, and to provide Biblical and 
practical guidelines for church growth 
and evangelism, and (3) developing the 
various theological disciplines in the 
Chinese language and in the light of 
Chinese ecclesiastical, cultural and 
social situations. 

It was more than four years ago 
(January 29, 1967) when four Chinese 
theological students first committed 
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themselves, together with their wives, 
to the task of developing Chinese 
theological education. This life-time 
commitment did not happen just out 
of youthful enthusiasm. It was the 
outcome of 18 months of discussion 
and prayer meetings in which we 
analyzed the needs and problems of 
the Chinese Church and for which we 
made earnest supplications to the 
Lord. 

During the first three years, five of 
us were rather silent. We were not so 
much concerned with the promotion 
of the vision as with seeking a sure 
confirmation from the Lord that in 
truth He had given us the mandate. To 
test the certainty of this vision, we 
shared it with Chinese Christian 
church leaders, theological educators 
and mission executives. Among those 
whom we have consulted the following 
later became our Board members when 
it was formally constituted December 
12-13, 1969: Dr. Arthur F. Glasser 
(chairman), Rev. Thomas Wang (vice- 
chairman), Dr. Paul Han (secretary), 
Mr. John Hill (treasurer), Dr. Timothy 
Lin, Dr. George Marr (assistant secre¬ 
tary), Dr. Ralph Covell, Dr. Ralph 
Winter, Dr. Kenneth Kantzer, the Rev. 
Eddie Lo, and Dr. O.T. Allis. The 
original five and Mr. Ronald Fung, 
who is associated with us, are also 


members of the board. Prior to the 
constitutive meeting our “Seminary 
Project Committee” had consulted the 
Board of Trustees of the North China 
Theological Seminary, Inc. (Dr. O.T. 
Allis, Mr. Horace Hill, and Mr. John H. 
Hill) and the outcome of two years’ 
consultation was the merger of the 
two groups in formation of the CGST, 
Inc. 

The aim of the CGST people is to 
strengthen the ministry of the Chinese 
church as a whole by way of research 
and training. By “the Chinese church” 
we mean that part of the body of 
Christ whose language and culture is 
Chinese, and therefore the task of 
upbuilding this segment of the body 
must be done in that language and 
cultural framework. We, as Chinese, 
feel no obligation to any particular 
denominational structure nor any 
loyalty to a particular school of the¬ 
ology. Our loyalty is to the Lordship 
of Christ and our submission is to the 
Scriptures. While we participate in the 
spiritual fellowship with members of 
the body of Christ of other cultures, 
we seek to maintain our theological 
freedom and to implement the total 
teachings of the Scriptures to our 
Chinese ecclesiastical and social situa¬ 
tions. 

In the light of the significant role 
of the Chinese people in the world and 
particularly in Asia, and in view of the 
concrete needs of the Chinese church, 
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we envision the following three areas 
as the scope of the CGST ministry: 

1. Research for Chinese church 
growth: while many churches and 
Christian organizations have been 
carrying on diverse forms of Christian 
ministries, with much duplication re¬ 
sulting from a lack of coordination, 
and many of these “Christian works” 
have become stereotyped routines, 
there has been very little systematic 
research on them. As we see the 
situation, there are three areas of 
research which wait to be in¬ 
augurated, the results of which will 
help the Chinese church to carry out 
her evangelistic task more effectively. 
We hope that the main center will be 
established in Hong Kong. 

The first one is research on the 
history of Christianity in China, the 
emergence of the Chinese church, and 
the ideological problems arising from 
contacts between the Christian faith 
with Chinese culture—religion, philos¬ 
ophy and ethics. This is essentially 
historical research and it must be done 
in the context of Chinese national and 
cultural history. What historical fac¬ 
tors, for example, determined the 
present state of the Chinese church? 

The second area is research on the 
current problems of the Chinese 
church and the difficulties she con¬ 
fronts under present political, social, 
cultural, and ecclesiastical situations. 
This is primarily sociological research 
and it must be done in the context of 
different local national life. How 
should the church, for example, per¬ 
form her evangelistic task in the midst 
of an urbanized modern society in 
Taiwan when her youths and church 
leaders flock to the United States 
following the secular trend of “brain 
drain?” This is basically research for 
functional purposes. We hope branch 
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centers can be established in Taiwan 
and other parts of Asia. 

The third area is research on how 
to carry out the evangelistic task in 
overseas Chinese communities and in 
mainland China in the future. These 
are special researches determined by 
particular situations and this demands 
specialists. 

2. Training men and women for 
today’s ministry in Asia. Seminaries in 
the Far East are mostly patterned after 
their Western counterparts according 
to the denominational backgrounds of 
founding missionaries. Their cur¬ 
riculum-examination oriented 
character not only reflects a kind of 
Western transplantation of the theo¬ 
logical teaching content but also 
methods as well. Staffed and adminis¬ 
tered by Western missionaries, they 
often fail to meet the real needs of our 
Chinese church as she seeks to perform 
her prophetic ministry in the midst of 
our national struggles trying to live a 
dignified human existence. Thus CGST 
wishes to develop models of minis¬ 
terial training that will reflect the New 
Testament concept of the Christian 
(continued on page 25) 
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that all the children of the world belong to all the 
adults of the world . . . and that every year thou¬ 
sands of these little ones needlessly die. 

Filmed in India, Vietnam, Korea, and South America, 
the strip lets you feel the discomfort of the hungry 
and homeless whose futures depend on those who 
care. 

Written and produced by World Vision International. 
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WORLD I VISION INTERNATIONAL 

Box 0- Pasadena, California 91109 
Gentlemen: Please ship to us, for our free use, 
the 8-minute filmstrip, "Children of the 
World.” We enclose $1.00 to cover the cost of 
packing, handling and postage. M04-W1A 
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SAVINGS-GIFT 
PLANS 
are such a 
wise 

investment 

...WHY WAIT 
UNTIL YOU ARE 
60 OR 70 TO 
REAP ALL THE 
BENEFITS? 



SAVINGS-GIFT PLANS 
can be arranged that will 
do 2 things for you — 

1. Assure you an income for life 
with valuable savings on your 
income tax, and then — 

2. Complete your memorial gift to 
this Christ-centered liberal arts 
and pre-professional college. 


Please mail coupon for information and literature 


n 


TO: The Vice-President, 

Houghton College, 

Houghton, N Y. 14744 

Please send me, without obligation, the 
booklet "Houghton College 4-Way Sav 
ings-Gift Plan" and other literature. 


Name.. 


Address. 
Place. 


State.Zip 






























Facts of a field: Rhodesia 


Ethnic Composition: Approximately 
95 percent African, of Bantu tribes; 
4.6 percent Europeans; .3 percent 
Coloreds (mixed Europeans and 
Africans); .1 percent Asians. 
Languages: English and Afrikaans are 
spoken by Europeans. Shona and 
Ndebele by Bantu tribes. 

Literacy: Less than 30 percent 
among Africans. Much higher among 
Europeans, Asians and Coloreds. 
Economy: Mainly agriculture and 
increasing investment in industry. Per 
capita gross national product for 
Africans, $414; for rest of population 
$4172. 

History: Settled by Bantu tribes from 
equatorial regions of Africa. From 
1889 under indirect or direct rule of 
Great Britain. In 1965 Rhodesia 
Front Party declared unilateral de¬ 
claration of independence. United 
Nations has not accepted this declara¬ 
tion and announced economic and 
political sanctions against the 
country. 

Government: Country is governed by 
Rhodesia Front Party, which is 
dominated by "whites," even though 
constitution states that there shall be 
increasing responsibility by Africans 
in government. 

Religion: About one-third Christian. 
Most Africans follow traditional 
religions. Asians are Muslim or 
Hindu. 


CURRENT STATUS OF CHRISTIAN¬ 
ITY: About one-third of the popu¬ 
lation claims to be Christian. Strict 
segregationist policies by the present 
government interfere with the work of 
churches and missions. They are not 
allowed to have multi-racial ministries 
in churches, schools, hospitals, or any 
other type of religious or social wel¬ 
fare service. 

CHURCHES: The Protestants have a 
Christian community of well over half 
a million and the Roman Catholics 
estimate a community in excess of 
525,000. African separatist churches 
are growing and a mid-1960 report 
estimates a membership of more than 
157,000. 

The largest Protestant church is a 
combination of British and American 

'Facts of a field' is compiled by MARC, a divis 


Methodist churches. Total membership 
of the two groups is over 60,000. The 
second and third largest churches, the 
African Reformed Church and 
Seventh-day Adventists, are approxi¬ 
mately the same in membership size. 
The former has 30,000 members and 
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the size of Montana. 

Population: 5.2 million (1970 esti¬ 
mate). 

Population Growth Rate: Approxi¬ 
mately 3.4 percent annually. 
Population Density: Approximately 
35 persons per square mile. 


the latter 29,000. The African Re¬ 
formed Church, started by the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa, has 
a ministry of evangelism, church 
planting, education, medicine and 
literature exclusively among Africans. 

The Seventh-day Adventists have 
180 churches with most of them 
centered around the Matebeleland— 
Midlands. 

There are two associations which 
coordinate the ministry of churches 
and missions—the Christian Council of 
Rhodesia in Salisbury, and the Evan¬ 
gelical Fellowship of Rhodesia in 
Bulawayo. 

MISSIONS: Christianity was brought 
to Rhodesia by Portuguese Roman 
Catholic Jesuit priests in the mid-17th 
century. The first known Protestant 
missionary was Robert Moffat who, 
with a group from the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, established a mission 
station in 1859. Today Rhodesia has 
missionaries from at least six different 
countries. In 1969, North American- 
based missionaries numbered 521 
representing 22 mission agencies. The 
three largest agencies are the Churches 
of Christ (Christian Churches) with 93 
missionaries, The Evangelical Alliance 
Mission (TEAM) with 80, and the 
United Methodist Church of the Uni¬ 
ted States with 76. 

All the agencies have been active in 
educating the Rhodesians. In 1970 
there were almost 3000 church-related 
schools with half a million students. 
Segregationist policies of the Rho¬ 
desian government and curtailment of 
teacher salary subsidies are forcing 
missions to seek new avenues for 
ministry. vl §r 

Comparative Protestant Church 
Memberships, c. 1966 
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(continued from page 23) 

ministries as the ministry of Christ 
through the Holy Spirit. The whole 
man, we believe, must be developed 
and not just his intellectual grasp of 
the rational principles of socratic 
truth. Training of the whole man 
through communal dynamics and cor¬ 
porate Christian service in the concrete 
situation of our Chinese church is 
what we hope to accomplish. 

3. Teachers and scholars training. 
There are many Chinese Bible insti¬ 
tutes and seminaries in Asia which 
urgently need Chinese teaching staff. 
Instead of having these teachers 
trained in the West, CGST wishes to 
meet this need, so often expressed by 
Chinese leaders, by providing a pro¬ 
gram which will be tailored to the 
needs of Chinese seminaries. 

Thus, research work, the reaction 
of new ministerial training models, and 
the training of indigenous Chinese 
theologians and scholars, form the 
scope of the CGST vision. 

The earlier we are prepared the 
earlier CGST vision will be realized. 
Tentatively 1973-1975 is the target 
date for opening. 

The first need we now have is an 
increasing body of concerned prayer 
partners. It is our desire that the 
efforts of CGST be the manifestations 
of the Spirit of God and not the mere 
endeavors of men. 

The second need of CGST is finan¬ 
cial assistance to accelerate the early 
completion of our faculty now in 
graduate studies, especially those who 
are about to begin or about to com¬ 
plete their doctoral degrees. We still 
lack men in apologetics, church 
history, historical and contemporary 
theology, counseling, China specialists, 
sociologists, psychologists and admin¬ 
istrators. 

The third need is contributions 
\ which are designed to build up a 
comprehensive functional theological 
i' and research library. Aside from 
I faculty-building, this is the most im¬ 
portant part in realizing the CGST 
{ vision. 

The fourth need is to have friends 
[ who will participate in making the 
J CGST vision known to the Chinese 
| Christian community, to mission 
| executives, and to the general Chris¬ 
tian public. mIbt 







★ MBIDEGREE PROGRAM 

A five-year bachelor’s degree combines 
three years of Bible study at Moody with 
two years of liberal arts at an accredited 
college or university. This program gives 
you a B.A., B.S. or Bachelor of Music 
degree which includes all the Bible 
required for effective Christian service. 


Because the Bible is what you need. 

That’s why everyone at MBI studies God’s Word, whatever his major. 
It’s practical and personal. It applies to all life situations. 

The Bible is central because your Christian service will demand it — 
at home or overseas. Some mission boards require only your three-year 
diploma from MBI. For those who want more there is the MBI degree 
program.* 

Studying the Bible at Moody is more than classrooms and books. It’s 
the way of life. It makes MBI students new and different persons 
— “unashamed workmen” prepared to take this wonderful way of life 
to others. 


Director of Admissions 


Dept. iowi 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

820 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


J/ES 


I want the Bible central in my education. 
Send me more information on your school. 


Name _ 


Year in School 


Address 


City. 


State 


-Zip 
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profile 


Jim Chew of the Navigators 


Asian 
Missionary 
to a Western 
Nation 

by Carrie Sydnor 


He was just an ordinary Sunday 
school boy. His father was an elder in 
the church. But most of his school¬ 
mates were Buddhists. And his home 
town was Singapore. 

He too would have burned red 
sticks emitting incense to curry favor 
from Buddhist gods. . . if it were not 
for Western missionaries who had won 
his grandparents to Christ. 

Now Chew Chin Hian (Jim Chew) 
has gone to a Western country—New 
Zealand—so that somebody else’s 
future grandparents might know 
Christ. 

When Chew first entertained the 
idea of becoming a missionary, his 
college professors and relatives hinted 
that he would be wasting his educa¬ 
tion. This was immensely discouraging, 
for Chinese family ties are very close 
and education is too precious to be 
thrown away. 


Singapore had received countless 
missionaries. But Jim Chew had never 
heard of any Singaporean taking the 
gospel to another country. Yet he did 
have the constant, strong, godly 
example of his father-a doctor who 
loved his Bible and served on several 
mission boards. 

“My future was uncertain,” says 
Chew, “but God showed me step by 
step He wanted me to work for Him 
full-time. Despite the opinions of 
others, God’s commission was more 
important to me. What greater ambi¬ 
tion than to obey His command to 
make disciples of all nations!” 

Meanwhile God had been carrying 
on a special training program for him. 
“Witnessing was not in my blood until 
Joe Weatherly of Youth For Christ got 
me memorizing Scripture,” said Chew. 
Then he began leading his friends to 
Christ one by one. But he was dis¬ 
heartened by how few stuck—until a 
Navigators’ representative taught him 
how to follow up his converts. 

After graduation from a university, 
Chew went to Saigon for further 
Navigator Scripture training under 
Warren Myers. “Warren built deeply 
into my life by his life of prayer. We 
prayed for hours together and studied 
the Word for hours. Often I had more 
than six hours in the Word a day.” 

Back in Singapore Chew served 
Youth For Christ for three years and 
got married. “Selene was undoubtedly 
the most outstanding Christian girl I 
knew.” Then they went to the States 
for further training with the Navi¬ 
gators. 

In 1966 Chew’s warm-hearted 
church sent their former Sunday 
school boy to Malaysia as their first 
“missionary.” It was only 250 miles 
away. But it was a start. 

In Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia’s capi¬ 
tal, Chew carved out a ministry from 
scratch. To observers, the University 
of Malaya appeared to be his office- 
he spent so much time there sharing 
Christ with freshmen and teaching 
them to experience the utmost in their 
walk with God. His warm and friendly 
personality made him well-known all 
over campus. 

One student, David Bok, was so 
thrilled with what Chew was teaching 
him that he arrived at the Chews’ front 
gate with his overnight bag and said, 
“Teach me!” 


When David went home to east 
Malaya, he shared with two of his high 
school buddies what he was learning. 
So when they arrived on campus a 
year later, they soon found Chew’s 
home a spiritual gold mine. 

After two years Jim and Selene 
Chew had a dedicated team of 10. 
They got together each week to dis¬ 
cuss their Bible studies and to go out 
in pairs to witness. Each one spent 
several hours alone with Mr. and Mrs. 
Chew every week. “The time I had 
with Jim each week was the highlight 
of my week,” said one Indian student. 

At the end of four years one had 
quit. The cost of commitment was too 
high. But the other nine were all 
multiplying themselves. 

For example, Ong Say Gark, then a 
medical student, passed on what he 
learned to high school boys. As a 
result his converts and his converts’ 
converts now number 40 and are still 
mushrooming. The older boys seek to 
win sophomores to Christ every year 
(as well as to follow them up) so that 
their high schools will have a con¬ 
tinuing witness. 

The only non-young person on the 
team was Dr. Low—a church elder in 
his fifties. It is unusual in Asia for an 
older man to follow a younger man. 
But Chew’s humility and eagerness to 
help people attracted Dr. Low. And 
the practical help he received in 
Chew’s training class at church spurred 
him on to seek more. He led men to 
Christ from all walks of life before he 
suddenly died of cancer. 

God called Jim Chew to minister in 
Wellington, New Zealand’s capital, in 
1970. Since New Zealand has long 
been a missionary-sending nation, 
Chew’s presence serves as a link 
between the missionaries of yesteryear 
and the missionaries of tomorrow. 

Jim and Selene Chew are now 
eating non-Chinese food and adjusting 
to non-tropical weather. They already 
have a dedicated four-man team join¬ 
ing them for Bible study and evan¬ 
gelism at Victoria University. Sacri¬ 
ficial gifts from nationals to whom 
they ministered in Malaysia and 
Singapore are supporting this new 
work. 

Meanwhile the Chews’ eight re¬ 
maining Malaysian team members are 
available and eager to be missionaries 
someday too. vler 








Mexican Fellowship, Inc., is an interdenominational 
mission agency, incorporated in 1960 to care for 
needy children in Mexico, the distribution of 
Christian literature, and “on the field” mis¬ 
sionary experience. These ministries are 
carried on in Christ’s name, as evidence 
that someone cares enough to share. 
“Inasmuch as you have done it unto 
one of the least of these my breth¬ 
ren ye have done it unto me.” 


For more information on how your youth 
can have this experience, clip and mail today. 


Name 






/Co"* 


INVOLVEMENT 


Since 1959 over 3000 high school and college youth have expe¬ 
rienced "MISSIONS BY INVOLVEMENT" at Centro de Amparo 
Orphanage located 9 miles south of Ensenada, Mexico (90 miles 
south of San Diego, Calif.) 


WORK PROJECTS, DAILY DEVOTIONAL BIBLE 
STUDY AND FELLOWSHIP COUPLED WITH A MIN- 
ISTRY TO THE CHILDREN OF THE ORPHANAGE AND 
COMMUNITY, MAKES "MISSIONS BY INVOLVEMENT" 
A MEMORABLE AND CHALLENGING EXPERIENCE. 


Centro de Amparo 
^4 Orphanage 


MEXICAN FELLOWSHIP, INC. 

P.O. Box 485, Pasadena, Calif. 91102 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send me information about the “Missions by Involvement” 
ministry. 


MISSIONS b. 


MEXICAN FELLOWSHIP, INC. 


Address 



P.O. Box 485, Pasadena, Calif. 91102 

% 


KENNETH J. STROMAN, President 

\ 


City 


State 


Zip 













Is there a living, growing church 
in mainland China today? 

Will the Western evangelical be 
able to again minister in Red 
China? Is he even needed? What can 
we do? How should we pray? 

A new Paperback by Dr. Stanley 
Mooneyham, President of World 
Vision International, sheds light on 
Red China in general and on the 
status of the Christian in particular. 

It makes a handy reference for 
every Christian, highly illustrated 
with photos, graphs and maps. 



ci ty _ 5 ta te _ zip _ 

World Vision International 

Box 0, Pasadena, California 91109 


.CHINA: 

the puzzle 

Please send_copies 

of China: the Puzzle at 95 cents per 
copy. Enclosed is my check for 

$-M31W1A 
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Dissident and Regular 
Baptists improve 
Russian Conditions 


A European Baptist Press Service 
report 

Dissident Baptists-by fighting for 
their religious convictions-and regular 
Baptists—through continuing discus¬ 
sions with government authorities— 
have both improved the climate in 
which religious bodies must operate in 
the Soviet Union. 

Baptists in the West must not sit in 
judgment on their Russian brethren. 

Sven Svenson of Stockholm, editor 
of the Swedish Baptist Union weekly 
newspaper, Veckoposten, expressed 


"Ezekiel and the Middle East Crisis” 

Nine Biblical Expositions 
By Dr. J. Otis Yoder 
Speaker: The Voice of Hope Broadcast 
500 ea. (12 for $5.50-50 for $20.-100 for $35.) 
Heralds of Hope, Inc. 

Box 66, Lancaster, Pa. 17604 


PA AX FOR 
CHINA 



Gospel witness 
orohibited. 

The Bible banned. 
Church doors 
padlocked. 

But God 
still cares. 


these opinions after making a three- 
week circle tour of Baptist churches in 
European and Asiatic Russia. 

“The initiatives (dissidents) have 
shown the authorities there are Chris¬ 
tians in Russia willing to stand up and 
battle for their religious beliefs,” 
Svenson said. “The outside world is 
following the struggle closely. This 
means the authorities can no longer 
push Christians around brutally as 
they once did.” 

“On the other hand,” the editor 
went on, “the officially registered 
Baptist union has succeeded, through 
discussions with them, in making the 
authorities aware of viewpoints which 
they had previously ignored.” 

Should one openly resist restric¬ 
tions on religious work or should one 
theoretically accept them, but then try 
to improve matters? This, according to 
Svenson, is the very heart of the 
problem which has divided dissidents 
from the officially sanctioned All- 
Union Council of Evangelical (Protes¬ 
tant) Christians-Baptists in the USSR. 

The dissidents today fall in one of 
three categories, Svenson pointed out: 
(1) those returning to the fold they 
left 10 years ago, (2) those who want 
the movement to have official recog¬ 
nition, and (3) those who want to 
continue to exist outside the law as 
they have done for a decade. 


RUSHING TO RUSSIANS 


with Gospel literature and broad- 
casts—even into the USSR. Your •* ^ 

partnership needed to penetrate 
the Iron Curtain. Write for FREE 
magazine reports on Christianity 
in Russia. 

SLAVIC GOSPEL ASSOCIATION 

Peter Deyneka, General Director 
Dept w 2434 N. Kedzie. Chicago, III. 60647 












































The dissidents did not pull out of 
the registered union over doctrinal 
differences, the Swedish journalist 
continued. They left over a difference 
in opinion on how to react to govern¬ 
ment restrictions on religious affairs. 

The dissident, or initiative, move¬ 
ment became a sort of “underground 
church,” but “underground” in the 
sense that they operate outside the 
framework drawn up in Soviet law for 
religious organizations. In the sense 
that they have deliberately tried to 
conceal themselves from the govern¬ 
ment, they are not an “underground 
church.” 

To the contrary, the initiatives 
supplied lists of names and addresses 
of their leaders to government author¬ 
ities. In 1965, a delegation of dis¬ 
sidents had an audience with the chair¬ 
man of the Soviet presidium. 

Those who left the Baptist union 
were faced with great difficulties. 
Because they operated outside the law, 
even though some who tried to register 
were turned down, they were branded 
as illegal. 

According to the initiatives, 524 of 
their number were sentenced to terms 
in prison or work camps for their 
participation in the dissident Baptist 
movement. As of December 13, 1970, 
the dissidents claimed that 168 of 
these were still in custody. 

“A study of Russian papers offers 
horrifying details of arbitrary deeds 
committed against the initiative 
Baptists by party leaders and pro¬ 
moters of atheism in various local¬ 
ities,” Svenson reported. 

Perhaps the Russian authorities 
thought the split in Baptist ranks 
would paralyze their cause, and they 


did not clamp down on the dissidents 
at once after the split. 

“This was not the case, however,” 
Svenson added. “Government author¬ 
ities were clearly surprised by the 
power demonstrated in the spiritual 
life within both the registered move¬ 
ment and the initiatives after the 
break.” 

Leaders of the initiative movement 
have openly professed their national 
loyalty. “In spite of the persecution 
which we are exposed to, and the 
injustices which have been done 
us. . . our members have been and will 
remain good citizens in this country 
(Russia) and are actively cooperating 
in all good and useful endeavors,” they 
were quoted as saying. 

“We must recognize that the Soviet 
Union is a dictatorship,” Svenson said. 
“There are laws against all sorts of 
movements outside the Communist 
Party. Religious groups are not the 
only ones feeling the pressure or 
undergoing imprisonment.” 



For a Good Life Retire to 

5kcll Point Village 

on the Caloosahatchee River * Fort Myers, Florida 

New concept for retirement will include 600 air-conditioned 
apartments. Nursing Pavilion, Village Center, Village Church, Marina, 
Motel, National Bible Conference Auditorium. EVERYTHING PRO¬ 
VIDED for care-free, worry-free retirement with activi¬ 
ties, neighbors and constant care combined with Chris¬ 
tian fellowship to make living here a most rewarding 

^liell Point Villose 
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WRITE FOR 
FACTS PACKET 




INQUIRE ABOUT 

8 M y [MI 

INCOME PLAN 


Fort Myers, Florida 33901 
A Ministry of the Christian & Missionary Alliance Foundation 



Sometimes it’s a question of 
knowing what helps and les¬ 
son materials are available. 
If you mail the coupon below 
you’ll receive free, no obliga¬ 
tion samples. Or you can re¬ 
quest our 84-page catalog 
which puts over 1,200 items 
at your fingertips . . . from 
handwork and visual aid 
ideas to “how-to-books” and 
much more. If you’re inter¬ 
ested in being a better teach¬ 
er, or superintendent . . . 


• • 

.* A V/te/tz 4 /te * t 

• get all tkode good * 

•uleaA ket cIoaa 

• • 

• • 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG 

(We call it our “Idea Book.”) 

IT'S FREE 



fj Send my “Idea Book” 
22 of over 1,200 Sunday 
School helps 
(your catalog). Also send free sample 
lesson materials for: 


Nursery □ Kgtn. □ Primary 1-2 
Pri.-Jr. 3-4 □ Jr. □ Jr. High 

Sr. High □ Adult 


Name _ 

Address 

City _ 

State _ 


Zip 


(circle) Pastor DRE Supt. Teacher 
Approx. S.S. attendance _ 

DAVID C COOK 

PUBLISHING CO. 

Elgin, III. 60120 ADJWB 






























ANNOUNCING! 

A NEW 

TAPE SERIES! 


*WHY WAR? 

*THE NEW MORALITY 
*THE OCCULT REVOLUTION 
♦SEARCH FOR MEANING 
*H0W TO BE RELIGIOUS WITHOUT 
BEING A CHRISTIAN! 
♦ETHICS OF SMUGGLING 

(by Brother Andrew!) 

*LA EXPAICION (Part of a 
Spanish Language Series) 

PLUS FIFTY MORE TOPICS! 

CASSETTES and 5-inch REELS 
$4 EACH' QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
Ask about the exclusive 
- TAPE EXCHANGE LI BRA R Y— 

Write for FREE CATALOG 

TRUTH TAPES 

international 

P.O.BOX 4044, BURBANK, CA. 91503 


LANCASTER 


WHERE THE 
INVOLVEMENT 
IS TOTAL. 

At Lancaster we prepare to¬ 
day's student for tomorrow's 
world. 

At Lancaster you receive the 
best possible preparation for 
a Christian vocation. 


•PASTORS 

• MISSIONARIES 

• CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
DIRECTORS 

•CHURCH 

MUSIC 

DIRECTORS 



WRITE: 

Admissions Office 

LANCASTER 
School of the Bible 
Lancaster, Pa. 



Model 

CRD-450 


CASSETTE 

RECORDER- 

DUPLICATOR 

Produces up to three 
cassette copies. 

AC or Battery 
operation 
Simple controls 
Portable 


CRD-450 Recorder-Duplicator: $210.00 


Supplied only to Christian Organizations 
as a non-profit service ministry. 

Portable Recording Ministries, Inc. 

222 S. River Ave., Holland, Mich. 49423 


DO YOU FIND IT HARD 

to speak to others about their SALVATION? 
their FEARS? their TROUBLES? their SORROWS? 
Many Christians do. And yet they sincerely 
want their lives to be an influence for the 
Lord. There is a way of approach that is 
courteous and effective. Use our leaflets and 
booklets specially prepared for spiritual needs. 
Only Bible verses used with appropriate head¬ 
ings. Sample titles: GOO’S MESSAGE TO YOU, 
FEAR NOT, FOUR THINGS GOD WANTS YOU TO 
KNOW, WORDS OF COMFORT, WHY READ THE 
BIBLE? etc. Send for FREE samples. Make 
use of the WORD. 

AMERICAN SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION 

1211 Arch Street, Room W, Phila., Pa. 19107 



Many Jewish folk are being won to 
Christ by AAJE missionaries ... 
and through our unique program of 
Gospel evangelism by direct mail. 
One convert writes: "Thank you 
for your wonderful letters and 
literature. We learned much from 
your message. I have accepted 
the Lord Jesus as my Saviour. 

My wife and I have applied at Grace 
Memorial Church for membership 
so that we may worship together 
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You can be part 
of this mission. 
Write for infor¬ 
mation on AAJE 
study courses 
and resources for 
evangelism, 
including the 
film: “Israel: 
The Twentieth 
Century 
Miracle.’’ 
SENDFORBROCHURE 
ON BIBLE LANDS 
PILGRIMAGE 

Dr. Ralph M. Gade, Executive Director 


American 
Association 
lor Jewisn 
Evangelism, 
Inc. 


9860 Norm Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 60645 
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FREE to you 

2 Keys to 
Scriptural Riches. 

1. Gospel of John 
100-page PTL edition 
with salvation and Christian 
Life verses underlined, and 
supplement on 25 key topics 

2. Ready Reference Folder 
13 pages of handy guides 
to Scriptures on soul¬ 
winning, with Bible study 
outlines. Handy pocket 
Testament size. 

Mail coupon to get both free 


THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 

49 Honeck Street, Englewood, N.J. 07631 W 
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The Church's 
Untold Story 

Newspapers and television report conflict in Vietnam, 
cracks in the China wall. Yet seldom is there mention of the 
Church and what is being done by God's people in these 
situations. Bring this untold story to your congregation 
through these World Vision films. 

NO GREATER LOVE (28-minutes, sound/color) 

Turn a corner and face instant tragedy. Visit a bullet- 
riddled church where believers still worship. See love at 
work in Vietnam and witness the triumph of God in the 
midst of war. See the human, heartwarming story of people 
helping people in Vietnam. 

TARGET: CHINA (20-minutes, sound/color) 

' Has God forgotten one quarter of the world's people? What 
happened to Christianity when Communist China erected 
the Bamboo Curtain? This film emphasizes the need to pray 
for China in this crucial hour of history. 

Add relevance and impact to your missions program, 
schedule one or both of these films for showing in your 
church. 


Yes, I am interested in showing 

_NO GREATER LOVE 

_TARGET: CHINA 

/ plan to show it on _, second choice 

(date) 

(date) 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ Sta te _ Zip _ 

Name of Church _ 


M32-W1A 

















editorial view 


"GODS MISSION PGOPLG” 


“It Pays to Increase Your Word Power.” So the Reader's 
Digest has proclaimed for years. Borrowing the Digest 
formula, we offer the following test: 

Lay man-A a man who “chickens out. ” B: a nonprofes¬ 
sional. C: the man who carpets your room. D: anyone 
who belongs to Christ's people. E: a pastor's helper. 

You are asked to “check the word or phrase you believe is 
nearest in meaning to the key word.” 

The English language having in it so many words with 
more than one meaning, the scorer would have to note that 
both B and D are correct answers-B in broad cultural usage, 
D in correct Christian usage. In reference to the B meaning, 
my desk dictionary, Webster's Seventh Collegiate , defines a 
layman as “one not belonging to some particular profession.” 
Even a bishop, if you set him down in a gaggle of artists for a 
discussion of Cubism, is only a layman. 

It is in its biblical, its distinctively Christian , perspective 
that D must be seen as the right way to define what is meant 
by a layman. “Lay” and “laity” are derived from the Greek 
language. They are rooted in the word laos , which to the 
Greeks meant “the totality of a country’s population;” in 
short, the people of the land. 

A Growing Concept 

It is well known that the linguistic origin of words is often 
modified by historical usage. What is the historical witness to 
the concept of the people of Godl In Old Testament times 
God’s people were Israel. All men were His creatures but 
Israel stood in special covenant relation to God. In New 
Testament times we find God’s people to be a new people, 
the children of that new covenant whose basis is the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ, whose offers are those of 
grace and not of race, whose password is faith, whose 
worship is that of priests before God, and whose work is that 
of servant-witnesses before the world. 

Seen in New Testament perspective Christ’s Church is a 
fellowship in which we do not find two orders—clergy and 
laity—but a “fundamental unity and equality.” All of us, 
clergy and laity alike, belong to God’s laos. The primary fact 
is that we are all laymen. The secondary and functional fact 
is that some of us are laymen who, by God’s call and the 
recognition of our peers in the laity, are trained to be 
teachers and preachers. The fine art in which we dare not fail 
is that of equipping the laymen to be in fact the Church of 
Christ, mobilized, ministrant, missioning. 

Clergy are not better than laity, nor greater than laity, nor 
higher than laity, nor holier than laity. They have an 
instructional, exemplificational, and inspirational role that, 
instead of detaching them from their lay brothers, should 
engage them with their lay brothers. 

When this partner-relationship becomes a reality, the 
whole congregation becomes a ministry. As an outreach of 
love it becomes a mission to the world within which Christ’s 
people are set for service and witness. If we see this, and act 


upon it, we shall find our lay people moving beyond “church 
work” to the real work of the Church—a distinction, alas, 
that many of us have never learned to make. 

Church work is the congregation concerned with itself: a 
full complement of committees, a new set of furniture in the 
church parlor, a fresh coat of paint in the nursery, beautiful 
new robes for the choir, a new slate of officers for the Ladies 
Aid, professional skill employed to guide the every-member 
canvas for meeting the budget, and umpteen other things 
that belong to organizational housekeeping. Does one hold 
these things in contempt? Not at all. But one does try to 
hold them in perspective. 

The blunt truth is that we can do all of these things 
without tackling the work of the Church. Church work is the 
Church concerned with itself, but the work of the Church 
—the people of God—is to be concerned with the world. Try, 
if you will, to think of anything more alien to the temper, 
tone, and target of the New Testament people of God than a 
collection of Sunday Christians preoccupied with the respect¬ 
able maintenance of the “establishment.” 

A Going Community 

The early Christians—99 percent laymen—had no estab¬ 
lishment to be concerned about. They had no church 
buildings, no choirs, no chancels, no theological schools. 
They had only the simplest forms of organization. 

What they did have, in artesian abundance, was concern 
for people, love for people, longing to have people who had 
never acknowledged their place in the community of Christ 
receive Him, and thus accept their responsible role in the 
ever-growing Christian fellowship. 

Recently, in England, I heard a stimulating address by the 
Rev. Canon Michael Green, principal of St. John’s Theo¬ 
logical College, Nottingham University. Canon Green has 
given us a book called Evangelism in the Early Church. The 
book has a rare touch: scholarship expressing itself with 
verve and simplicity. Here is a passage in point: 

Christianity was from its inception a lay movement, and 
so it continued for a remarkably long time. In a sense, 
the apostles inevitably became “professionals. ” But as 
early as Acts 8 we find that it is not the apostles but the 
“anmteur'' missionaries. . . who took the gospel with 
them wherever they went. . . . They did it naturally, 
enthusiastically, and with the conviction of those who 
are not paid to say that sort of thing. Consequently, they 
were taken seriously, and the movement spread, notably 
among the lower classes. 

To recover this mood and momentum, adapting it to the 
changed patterns of a technological society, requires a fresh 
surrender to the gospel and to the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Laymen, you are not second-class clergymen. You are 
first-class missioners. You are, in Professor J.C. Hoekendijk’s 
phrase, “God’s mission people.” PSR 
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Smooth out “The Road to Dover" with WORLD VISION ANNUITIES 


Take the worry out of your golden wedding 
day... and all the years before and after. 
Put your money into safe, dependable 
World Vision Annuities. 

You can earn up to 10% depending upon 
your age. 

Compare World Vision Annuity trouble 
free income with the problems of tax 
burdened real estate ... chancey market 
fluctuations... risky rentals. Wouldn’t you 
rather have your checks coming to you 


regularly ... through the mail? 

Wouldn’t you like to be free of costly 
repair and maintenance bills ... reinvest¬ 
ment decisions . .. the need to make 
monthly collections? 

World Vision Annuities pay you the 
same amount ... in every check ... for the 
rest of your life! And you don’t have to do 
a thing except open the envelope! 

Clip the coupon and mail it today. Your 
‘road to Dover’ can be a smoother trip. 


World Vision Annuities 
give you a regular income 
without fluctuation , 
effort or concern. 


I- 

Lee Bernard, Director —Stewardship Department 

WORLD VISION INC. 

919 W. Huntington Drive, Monrovia, California 91016 

□ Please send information on World Vision Annuities. 
I am also interested in □ Missions Security Agree¬ 
ments, □ Wills. 



Send the coupon today 
for full information. 


Name 


Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Birthdate 

Occupation 
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CP Air can jet you—in a matter of hours—to any of 23 
fascinating cities on five continents. To the sun countries: 
Southern Europe, Mexico, South America, Hawaii or the South 
Pacific! To Northern Europe where you'll find everything 
from medieval to “mod''. Or the Orient where you can explore 
Japan, Hong Kong and Bangkok on a single sweep to the other 

side of the sun! 


With CP Air, the flight itself is a delightful experience. 
You'll find our international service is as bright, 
cheerful and distinctive as our own new colors. There is a 
CP Air office or travel agent near you! 

For reservations call (213) 625-0131 



Travel with CP Air is a global affair 


CP Air 

Canadian Pacific 


Litho U.S.A. 































